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GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


ROMOTERS of full crew laws never sleep; and they are 
haunting the legislatures this year the same as_ last. 
Massachusetts is being carefully attended to, although that con- 
servative old state already has radical legislation in plenty, to 
burden the railways. But in Massachusetts, as in the state of 
New Jersey, there are voices that speak out for rational legisla- 
tion and fair play, For: example the Springfield Republican in 
a recent issue says: 

It would seem as if the determination of the number of men to be 
employed on freight trains could be much more intelligently passed’ upon 
by the railway commission than by the Legislature. The average legislator 
may well hesitate to render off-hand judgment and to lay down-hard and 


fast rules with penalties attached. The Legislature should pay respect to 
the commission’s judgment. In 1908 the commission was asked to ~investi- 
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gate “‘the proper manning of freight trains,” and after hearings decided— 
Walter Perley Hall, George W. Bishop and Clinton White sitting—that 
there was no necessity for further legislation, and that ‘‘a feasible means 
of securing the safety of the public and employees is to be found, in our 
opinion, in a strict and rigid enforcement of the existing operating rules 
of the companies.” Is there any reason for believing that the commission 
has changed its mind in this matter? 

And if the Massachusetts legislature cannot trust its com- 
mission it might make inquiry in some of those states where 
full-crew laws are in force. In one of those states a railway 
commission saw an extra man riding in the cab of a locomotive, 
‘and, deeming such a spectacle derogatory to the peace and 
dignity of the commonwealth—or otherwise improper—sat down 
and wrote to the railway company, asking an explanation. The 
general manager replied that the extra man was put there be- 
cause it wa$ a comfortable place in which to ride; “we have noth- 
ing for him to do, and so we thought we would put him where 
he would be safest from falling off and the least in the way!” 





ULL-CREW laws have been pt on the statute books of 
several states under circumstances indicating that the job 

was done very quietly, final action being taken before the public 
had much idea of what was going on. This situation will not 
obtain in Massachusetts, for the railway managers have presented 
their case to the public in the advertising pages of the news- 
papers. Their advertisement is not nearly so large as that of the 
Roosevelt campaigners, but it is very effective. We copy it, 
minus the big type, in another column of this paper. When 
political parties (or factions) find “reading notices” insufficient 
and resort to display type; and when the “Men and Religion” 
movement takes the same course, the railways may well ask 
themselves if, in sticking to old methods, they are not behind the 
times. Massachusetts may also enlighten itself, if enlightenment 
is needed, by noting what has been done by its next door 
neighbor, New York, where the governor, John A. Dix, has 
vetoed the full-crew bill which was passed by the legislature. 
Governor Dix gives as his main ground for disapproval that 
the proposed law constitutes an arbitrary rule which it is pro- 
posed to make universal in its application without regard to the 
demands of justice in particular cases. The Public Service Com- 
mission has power to require adequate, safe and proper service 
on the railways, and this includes the power to reduce or increase 
or change the personnel of a train crew. The proposed law 
would deprive the commission of this power (to reduce the 
number of men in a crew). The full-crew law of Pennsylvania 
has been sustained by a county court (not the Supreme Court), 
as was almost inevitable under the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Arkansas case; but the last word has 
not been said, and the fight will no doubt be kept up. It is not 
likely that the Supreme Court can be induced to alter what it has 
said in the Arkansas case unless it can be shown that the law 
amounts to a taking of property without due process of law; 
but that is just what may be and perhaps can be done in this 
case. In other words, the full-crew laws are not only wrong in 
principle, but are outrageously wrong, in principle and in effect. 
With the Public Utilities Commission of New Jersey and the 
governor of New York on record as holding rational views on 
this beclouded subject there is ground for hope. A legislature 
may do beneficent things in spite of some incidental injustice 
thereby perpetrated; but when an act is 99 to 100 per cent. in- 
justice it amounts (in a case like this) to actual confiscation, 
which the Supreme Court when the facts are fully presented, 


may be expected to forbid. 
r this country railway development has already assumed an in- 
tensive rather than an extensive form. The day of bold 
pioneer construction on a large scale ahead of the development 
of traffic seems definitely to have passed. Across the inter- 
national boundary line to the north, however, the history of 
pioneer railway development may be seen in the making. Else- 
where in this issue is reprinted from the Yale Review an ar- 
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ticle by Avard Longley Bishop, on the plans of the Canadian 
government for creating a new outlet for the wheat and other 
products of the prairie provinces by constructing a railway to 
the shores of Hudson bay. This is one of the most interesting 
of the various projects’ for solving the Canadian transportation 
problem, and in boldness of conception rivals the plans made 
years ago for the construction of the Pacifics of the United 
States, and later for that of the Canadian Pacific. To a cer- 
tain extent the Canadian project has an advantage which our 
Pacific roads and the Canadian Pacific did not possess in that a 
vast traffic now seeking an outlet is assured it in advance. On 
the other hand, the road must pass, as did our early trans- 
continentals, and also the Canadian Pacific, for the greater part 
of its length through a territory absolutely without inhabitants 
and with no immediate prospects of developing any: local traffic. 
However, the Canadians are spared much of the preliminary 
controversy, such as that which led to the proposal that the 
Batrachian camel be utilized for transcontinental transportation 
in this country. They are confronted with few engineering ob- 
stacles, and that they are proceeding in a cautious and scien- 
tific way to ascertain as definitely as possible the conditions under 
which the road must be built and operated is indicated by Mr. 
Bishop’s article. There seems room for serious doubt as to the 
success of a road built for four or five hundred miles through 
a waste and comparatively unknown region to reach a port that 
can hardly be open to navigation for over three months in a 
year. Mr. Bishop shows, however, that the difficulties have 
been clearly appreciated by the advocates of the road, and that 
it is notwithstanding this appreciation of them that the govern- 
ment has already appropriated nearly $1,700,000 for the project. 
As he says, it must be admitted that many now prosperous rail- 
ways have been projected and built in the face of as serious 
doubts, and apparently the project is destined to be carried to 
completion. 





LOCOMOTIVE DEVELOPMENT AND THE ENGINEMEN. 


OT very long ago American locomotive design was quite 
severely criticized in comparison with European designs, 
because of its crudeness and the lack of highly developed fuel 
and water saving devices. That this criticism cannot now be so 
generally applied was indicated by an outline of recent loco- 
motive development in this country, which was presented before 
a meeting of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia on April 17 
by George R. Henderson, consulting engineer of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Because of the rapid growth of traffic and 
the urgent necessity of operating at the highest point of ef- 
ficiency to offset the higher cost of operation, due to increased 
labor and material costs, it has proved advisable to increase 
greatly the capacity of the locomotive. 

It was thought that the limit had been practically reached a 
decade ago, and it was, in a great many cases, as far as the 
height and width of the locomotive were concerned. One direc- 
tion was left, however, in which it could expand; this was in 
the length. While the weight of the locomotive has since in- 
creased very considerably, the weight per unit of length has not 
increased in a like proportion, and it has not been necessary to 
make as great changes in the roadbed and bridges as would 
otherwise have been necessary. It is hardly advisable to in- 
crease the length of the boiler flues beyond a certain point, and 
the longer boiler space obtained has, therefore, been utilized by 
larger fireboxes, the addition of combustion chambers, super- 
heaters, reheaters, feed water heaters, etc. All of these devices 
have tended to increase the useful work done by each pound of 
coal. 

The average foreman cannot handle more than 5,000 Ibs. of coal 
per hour to the best advantage. Firemen have been known to 
shovel between 6,000 and 7,000 Ibs. per hour, but they worked 
under such pressure that they could not be expected to secure 
the most efficient results. Realizing the necessity of securing the 
greatest possible boiler capacity and at the same time keeping 
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within limitations of the average fireman, the locomotive de- 
signers have introduced a number of important features during 
recent years, which have gradually increased the capacity of the 
locomotive without making additional demands upon the engine- 
man or the fireman. Some of these developments, which are 
being used more or less extensively, are the sectional brick arch, 
combustion chamber, superheater, automatic fire door opener, 
power bell ringer, coal passers and power reverse gear. On most 
of the very large locomotives, where the demands are beyond 
what could reasonably be expected of the firemen, automatic 
stokers are being introduced, as well as power devices for shak- 
ing the grates. 

While the tendency was to increase the work of the engine 
crew while the heavier power was being developed and intro- 
duced, the more recent tendency has been to reduce or keep the 
physical exertion well within the limit, so that both the engine- 
man and fireman can give proper attention to the efficient opera- 
tion of the locomotive. 





DEFECTIVE BOX CARS. 


OSSIBLY the most important reason why steel frame box 
cars have not. proved as successful as they should, from 
the standpoint of loss and damage to freight, has been that in 
changing from a wood to a steel frame for the superstructure 
the wooden parts were in most cases replaced by steel ones and 
no very decided attempt seems to have been made to’ follow 
along new lines specially adapted to steel construction. Natu- 
rally the results were not entirely satisfactory, as is shown in 
another part of this issue. Better results would undoubtedly 
have been obtained if the designers had laid aside all of the 
details which had been worked out in connection with wooden 
designs and had started in anew, utilizing only the more general 
conclusions as to strength, etc., which had been brought out 
during the development of the larger capacity wooden box cars. 
In one notable instance where a steel frame box car had been 
developed along new and original lines, most of the defects which 
are responsible for loss and damage to the freight seem to have 
been overcome. This car will be more fully considered in a later 
article in the series which is now appearing in this paper. 

It is important to note that in the preparation of the third 
article on defective box cars, all of the photographs, with the 
exception of those where the side or floor of the car were re- 
moved to show the condition of the framing members, were 
taken on the loading track at the freight house and not in the 
car repair yard, where the worst conditions are to be found. In 
no case were the cars marked “bad order”; they were all con- 
sidered to be in a condition suitable for carrying such freight as 
it might be necessary to load in them. Is it to be wondered at, 
therefore, that the railways at large are forced to pay out such 
large sums annually to settle damages for freight which is in- 
trusted to their care for transportation? 

The necessity for using a higher capacity draft gear on modern 
freight cars has been strongly urged during recent years, and 
there has been a very considerable improvement in this respect. 
In many cases, however, the trouble has been not so much with 
the draft gear as with the method of its application. On steel 
underframe cars where the gear has been rigidly and securely at- 
tached the difficulties seem to have almost entirely disappeared. 
On one important road having a large number of steel under- 
frame box cars on which all of the draft gear attachments, in- 
cluding the tie plate, have been riveted in place rather than bolted, 
as is the general practice, no trouble at all is being experienced 
with the draft gear. The statement was made by one of the 
officers of this road that when the first large order of cars was 
equipped in this way a radical change was made in the existing 
type of draft gear, and that although the cars have been in service 
for a considerable time there is a question as to whether any 
of the car repairmen or the foremen know that the cars are 
not equipped according to the previous standard practice. {he 
change which was made did not increase the capacity of the gear, 
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but consisted in a rearrangement of the springs which were used 
in it. Where the draft gear or the draft sills are not securely 
held to the underframe the end of the car is more or less se- 
verely punished by the working back and forth of the gear as it 
becomes loose. Unfortunately this condition is found to exist 
on a large proportion of the wooden underframe cars now in 
service and many steel underframe cars are not in much better 
condition. 





THREE DECADES OF RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS. 


HE statistical record of railway receiverships goes back for 
36 years to 1876. It excludes, therefore, more than two 
years of the long and disastrous panic and “drag” period that 
began in the autumn of 1873 and continued for about five years, 
the actual recovery dating at about the close of 1878, perhaps 
a little later. As evidence of that panic epoch and its effects 
in receiverships we have only two years, 1876 and 1877, which 
together return 80 roads forced into the hands of receivers, with 
10,279 miles and $687,294,000 in stocks and bonds. In obtaining 
any comparison by decades down to and including the last year 
(1911) we must begin with the year 1882 with results shown in 
the following tabulation: 
FIRST DECADE—1882-91. 




















Year. No. of roads. Miles: Bonds and stocks. 
Serra ea 12 912 $39,074,000 
SRS os: 0)-! baraincd ene 11 1,990 108,470,000 
IE Ge ia'n'o S s:ea-e oe ee® Kf 11,038 714,755,000 
BU oS heey ce, gra and adie 44 8,836 385,460,000 
UMN A ints tos ce ta rdceoncee< is 1,799 70,346,000 
SR ease oer ositdsasd-e'exs4 9 1,046 90,318,000 
Be ose o4 6a bin woo 0% ae 3,270 186,814,000 
ES A ere 22 3,803 99,664,000 
| Ee ere 26 2,963 105,007,000 
RENPEG c:5<08s4 SGw kan 26 2,159 84,479,000 
Batel” cAswawshscse 222 37,816 $1,884,387,000 
SECOND DECADE—1892-01. : 
Year. No. of roads. Miles. Bonds and stocks. 
BOE os Sia oe e aca 36 10,508 $357,692,000 
Ee errs 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
SR eR RR sete or 38 7,025 395,791,000 
1 Ree RN Re ea aoe 31 4,089 369,075,000 
J Se ere 34 5,441 275,597,000 
Rees as careers ck eta 18 1,537 92,909,000 
SR sale occ seks 18 2,069 138,701,000 
acs 69s won aoe bes 10 1,019 52,285,000 
TOO es co seas weene 16 1,165 78,234,000 
PE sis aogiweseteae es 4 73 1,627,000 
co CS 279 62,266 $3,542,957,000 
LAST DECADE—1902-11. 
Year. No. of roads. Miles. Bonds and stocks. 
RES ca"Gke cs erewe Wp ibe PF 5 278 $5,835,000 
> SRSA ee ee 9 229 18,823,000 
1 or ae 8 744 36,069,000 
ere 10 3,593 176,321,000 
SS accasavetanve 6 204 58,042,000 
OS aie read Oe Wats ee 7 317 13,385,000 
Ses cones 24 8,009 596,359,000 
Sk xo saws sun tes 5 859 78,095,000 
Lo) ere 7 735 51,427,500 
J | ES ae Re 5 2,606 210,606,882 
MR 5 Eola ais 658% 86 17,574 $1,244,963,382 


In the last year (1911), of the final decade, the Wabash re- 
ceivership, which involved 2,515 miles and $207,958,482 in bonds 
and stocks did not come until last December, and is understood 
to have been a friendly receivership. If that receivership is 
omitted the total of the last three years reduces to the com- 
paratively insignificant figures of 16 roads with but 1,685 miles 
and $132,169,900 of stocks and bonds. It would lower the total 
for the last decade to 15,059 miles and $1,037,004,900 in bonds 
and stocks. But taking the tables as they are, and including the 
Wabash, the returns of the decade become very striking in the 
comparison. In number of roads the last decade (86 roads) 
compares with the 222 roads of the first decade and the 279 roads 
of the second decade. The 17,574 miles of the last decade com- 
pares with the 37,816 miles of the first and the 62,266 miles of the 
second; and the $1,244,963,382 of bonds and stocks of the last 
decade with the $1,884,387,000 of the first and the $3,542,957,000 
of the second. The general correspondence of receiverships 
With panic periods, notably the high crests of the curve in 1893 
and 1908 will be noted, the former year far exceeding any two 
years of the 30 and slightly exceeding any three. But such 
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transitional high spurts in receiverships do not affect much the 
general meaning of the contrast of the last decade with the other 
two which, broadly interpreted, indicates a decided subsidence of 
receiverships. It must also be remembered that the recession 
both absolute and relative, has come during a 30 years’ increase 
of railway property and investments. In 1882 there were 114,428 
miles of road and $6,960,049,000 bonds and stocks returned for 
the capitalization of all the railways of the country; in 1892 there 
were returned 171,805 miles and $10,553,624,000 in bonds and 
stocks; and in 1910, the latest year returning fairly accurate fig- 
ures, 239,391 miles and $18,890,850,000 in stocks and bonds. If 
the decline in receiverships is set against the great increase of 
railway property and investments, it becomes the more sug- 
gestive. 

The record of the foreclosure sales, which may be consid- 
ered as receiverships at their acute and climacteric stage, divided 
into decades is subjoined: 


FIRST DECADE—1882-91. 





Year. No. of roads. Miles. Bonds and stocks. 
i eee era eee 16 867 $65,426,000 
WEN ross shee wie Gores 18 1,354 47,100,000 
aero rrr 15 716 23,504,000 
Ls Se eens 22 3,156 278,394,000 
TOO Side Sale KckoR eS as 45 7,687 374,109,000 
arate eralsve- scan eevee 31 5,478 328,181,000 
Oe oio-4 HAG se wie 4-0 19 1,596 64,555,000 
WN als i aieea saver oral ececwie 25 2,930 137,815,000 
Ne ocaceee a Canons 29 3,825 182,495,000 
BR cee anle ha awe ears 21 3,223 169,069,000 
"EGER 6 a's sis dees 241 30,832 $1,670,648,000 
SECOND DECADE—1892-01. 
Year. No. of roads. Miles. Bonds and stocks. 
BASS Sais a ess wad eta owes 28 1,922 ' $95,898,000 
2 Sa 25 1,613 79,924,000 
RING a ota iewwatinieas 42 5,643 318,999,000 
DO ele 6.0/20:4 wa ew oie 52 12,831 761,791,000 
OMe eroicw ncnale-caced en 58 . 13,730 1,150,377,000 
BRE ea. 6 ciand a avaraie chats 42 6,675 517,680,000 
WE ara nacsia tetera narod 47 6,054 252,910,000 
jo. 7 gen Bee 32 4,294 267,534,000 
WR ass 05 GnRo eas 24 3,477 190,374,000 
POMCEIG. Gre org: hid-s ise inasowi 17 1,139 85,808,000 
EOURUGS Gisix ccentnen%s 367 57,378 $3,721,295,000 
LAST DECADE—1902-11. 
Year. No. of roads. Miles. Bonds and stocks. 
Me oN Se 6 Sb eiend oe 20 693 $39,788,000 
EME a sk & aie ore ee aaa’ 13 555 15,885,000 
ME ea wins 6 W.0)'9) ateare aes 13 524 28,266,000 
NORE ars. 60069 :h awe wie 6 679 20,307,000 
Lb eae 8 262 10,400,000 
LS ea rere 6 114 13,777,000 
WS noo hw kK eaore a ala x 138 2,547,000 
BONS bik and cen adios 12 2,629 250,033,000 
MRM ax cig.e) ie erated secs 17 1,100 93,660,109 
Dass eine inis Gee e ees 13 1,386 40,741,453 
ee 111 8,080 $515,404,562 


It will be noticed that while foreclosure sales for the first two 
decades tally pretty closely in the totals with the receiverships, 
the sales for the final decades show a great disparity in both 
miles and values—8,080 miles in sales contrasting with 17,574 in 
receiverships and $515,404,562 in bonds and stocks with $1,244,- 
963,382. It indicates not merely the progressive diminution of 
receiverships, but also of their seriousness. 

In the table annexed the two larger tables are summarized 
for comparison, the initial letter being used for receiverships and 
foreclosures: 


First decade. Second decade. Last decade. 


(Mi Ne. OF OadSss6.5666cccs 222 279 86 
CEY 25s Of TORGEs< oo oc sos cas 241 367 111 
CREP OR. Cotas ie ceasemenss 37,816 62,266 17,574 
Cee NOS 6 a9 086. ce lais mia steceens 30,832 y 57,378 8,08 
(R) Bonds and stocks........ $1,884,387,000 $3,542,957,000 $1,244,963,382 
(F) Bonds and stocks ....... $1,670,648,000  3,721,295,000 515,404,562 


The causes of the benign decrease are not hard to find. In 
the first place weak lines—that is to say as weak lines—have 
been weeded out by time and the fiscal fates. They survive, but 
under changed conditions and, most of them on a lower financial 
level. This has been a natural process. But two other con- 
tinuous forces have been even stronger. One has been the in- 
corporation and merger of the infirm properties into the more 
powerful railway systems which have been able to sustain them. 
The other influence has been the supporting power of large rail- 
way interests vested in single persons or small groups of per- 
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sons Owning or controlling abundant capital. The salvage of the 
Erie not so very long ago is a case in point. There is criticism 
in these days of the undue profits of the big banker in railway di- 
rectorates, and much of the criticism is undoubtedly just. But 
the railway foreclosure and receivership records of the last ten 
years at least hint strongly that in times of corporate stress 
he has had his high preservative values. 

Taking the receiverships of the 36 years, they expand to 
massive and dramatic figures. The total of $7,632,560,382 in bonds 
and stocks represents about 38 per cent. of the existing railway 
securities of the country taken at par. It would be a much 
larger proportion if computed at earlier periods; and it does 
not include the receiverships previous to 1876 with the three 
panic years immediately preceding. Even allowing for “friendly” 
and “protective,” as well as repeated receiverships of the same 
properties, it is probably safe to say that one-half the railway 
properties of the country have passed through some form of re- 
adjustment; and if the actual losses in securities snuffed out by 
reorganization could be revealed, they would tell a large tale of 
fiscal calamity. The other side of the story is the last ten years’ 
record of reduced railway insolvencies and its general attest of 
increasing railway stability—not the less cheering, because under 
the strain of hard operating conditions, too familiar to need 
citation, the receiverships during the last three years have been 
so few. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association, held at Chicago, August 29, 1911. 495 pages, 6 in. 
x 8% in. Edited by W. O. Thompson, secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

This volume contains a list of the subjects discussed at each 

annual convention, commencing with the first which was held in 


‘ Chicago in 1893. The principal papers and discussions reported 


relate to instruction in air brake operation; instruction on fuel 
economy; lubrication of superheat locomotives; the benefits de- 
rived from chemically treated water; the efficient handling of 
electric locomotives; the Jacobs-Shupert firebox; Mallet com- 
pound engines in road service; and the latest developments in 
automatic stokers. The last includes full descriptions and re- 
sults obtained from the Crawford, the Hanna and the Street 
stokers. The discussions of all these papers are fully reported. 
Some improvements could be made in the manner of printing 
these proceedings, especially in the index, which is largely per- 
sonal and not fully subjective. As the work of the association 
is similar to that of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, something could be learned from the manner in 
which the proceedings of the latter are indexed. The list of 
members also could be improved by making it similar to that 
of the Master Mechanics’ association, which occupies only one 
line for each member, while the list of members of the Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association occupies the equivalent of three lines 
for each member, and takes up considerable space. 


Judson on Interstate Commerce. By Frederick N. Judson of the St. Louis 
Bar. T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago. Buckram. 6 in. x 9 in. 805 pages. 
Price, $6.50. 

This is the second edition of Mr. Judson’s standard work, the 

first edition having been published in May, 1905, and a supple- 

ment thereto in August, 1906. There has been much legislation 
and many decisions by the courts and the Interstate Commerce 

Commission affecting interstate commerce since the first edition 

was published, and these developments are reflected in the large 

increase in the size of the second edition over the first edition. 

Mr. Judson’s reputation as a lawyer and as a text book writer 

is too great to require comment here. Of the value of the vol- 

ume under review both to lawyers and to students of the general 
subject of traffic and transportation there can be no question. It 
is lucid, comprehensive and authoritative. It deals not only with 
the Interstate Commerce Act, but also with the Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890, the Expedition Act, the law under which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor was created, the Safety Appliances 
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Act of 1893 as amended in 1896, 1903 and 1910, the Employers” 
Liability Act, the Hours of Service Act of 1907, and the 28-hour 
law. In the appendix are given the Commerce Court Act, the 
National Trade Union Incorporation Act, the Erdman Arbitra- 
tion law, the Ashpan Act, the Report of Accidents Act, the rules 
of practice and forms of procedure before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the rules of practice of the Commerce Court, 
and the report of the Railroad Securities Commission. Mr. 
Judson, it will be recalled, was a member of the securities com- 
mission. 

Early Motive Power of the Baltimore & Ohio. By J. Snowden Bell. Illus- 


trated. Cloth, 156 pages, 6 in. x 9 in. Published by the Angus Sinclair 
Company, 114 Liberty street, New York. Price, $2.00. 


The history of the early locomotives used by the Baltimore & 
Ohio from 1830 to 1850 is particularly interesting, as it relates. 
to an important chapter in the development of the locomotive 
in the United States from the very beginning. This work pro- 
ceeded on original lines, entirely different from those which 
were followed in England and on other railways in this country 
at about the same time. The Baltimore & Ohio was the first rail- 
way of any considerable length constructed for freight and pas- 
senger traffic in the United States, and the first locomotive built in 
this country, that of Peter Cooper, was successfully operated on 
it at the early date of August 28, 1830. 

The first specification for the construction of locomotives made 
in the United States was issued from the office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio on January 4, 1831; it required the engine not to 
exceed 3%4 tons in weight, and to be capable of hauling 15 tons, 
cars and lading, at a speed of 15 miles per hour on the level. 
This requirement was met by a locomotive, the York, with ver- 
tical boiler and cylinders somewhat similar in general lines to 
Peter Cooper’s engine. It was designed by Phineas Davis, and 
built by Davis & Gartner at York, Pa., in July, 1831. This was 
followed by four other heavier engines built by this firm. The 
second engine of the lot, the Atlantic, was the first “grasshopper” 
engine used in this country, and was placed on the road Sep- 
tember 1, 1832. This engine had vertical cylinders, with piston 
rods connected to levers located above the boiler and long con- 
necting rods reaching to the gear wheels on the frame. These 
engines were further developed by Ross Winans, who in 1836 
used horizontal cylinders and vertical boilers, and the engines 
were then called “coal crabs.” 

Mr. Winans’ peculiar traits made him a conspicuous char- 
acter, and he exhibited unusual inventive genius in his various 
improvements on the early locomotive, especially in adapting it 
to freight service and for duty on heavy grades. His work 
dominated locomotive practice on the Baltimore & Ohio from 
1836 to 1856, when he had a controversy with Henry Tyson, then 
master mechanic, as to the relative merits of the Winans’ 8- 
wheel connected camel engine and Tyson’s 10-wheel engines; 
thereafter no more camel engines were built for the road. The 
account of Mr. Winans’ designs and of the controversy are con- 
sidered at length. : 

The book also contains brief accounts of the work of Sam- 
uel J. Hayes, who was appointed master mechanic in 1851; 
Henry Tyson in 1856; Thatcher Perkins, 1859; William H. Har- 
rison, 1885; and A. J. Cromwell, 1887. The author was em- 
ployed by the Baltimore & Ohio as draftsman during the ad- 
ministrations of Thatcher Perkins and William H. Harrison, 
and a number of the shaded drawings of the old locomotives 
which illustrate the volume were made by him. Mr. Bell is wel! 
known by railway men on account of the various papers he 
has written on the advantage of the wide firebox for locomotives 
and his discussions of various forms of smokebox draft ap- 
pliances. His early association with the locomotive department 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and his subsequent study of locomotive 
boiler design have well fitted him for the preparation of this 
interesting story of the beginnings of locomotive construction on 
that road. The volume is illustrated with many rare drawings 
of old locomotives, and is particularly valuable in furnishing the 
dates when various locomotive types and details were first used. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


DEFECTIVE BOX CARS AND DAMAGED FREIGHT. 








PittspurGH, Pa., April 14, 1912. 
To THE EpITor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have just read the first article on the improvement of box car 
construction with a view of preventing loss and damage to 
freight. As chairman of our general safety committee, this mat- 
ter has been brought quite prominently to my attention and the 
article referred to in your issue of April 12 was certainly writ- 
ten by some one who is thoroughly familiar with the situation. 

Our company pays out a large amount annually for loss and 
damage to freight, and I am free to say that 95 per cent. of the 
damage might be avoided by better loading of the freight in the 
car, more careful handling of the cars by the trainmen, and 
better constructed cars which will not leak at the doors and the 
roof. Defective cars undoubtedly contribute considerably to this 
loss, and this is due largely to the fact that railways in pur- 
chasing cars, in their endeavors to get them down to the lowest 
cost, are not willing to pay a price that will warrant good con- 
struction of the cars. It is good business to buy at the lowest 
price, but it is not good business to buy a poor article at any 
price. 

Of course there is no protection against train robbers, except 
to make it as difficult as possible for them to get inside of the 
car. There is no reason why car roofs should not be so applied 
as to be absolutely tight; neither is there any reason why the 
load should not be placed in the car so as to stand ordinary 
handling, and trainmen could improve their work and avoid 
many losses by exercising good horse sense in the performance 
of their duties. ; 

The series of articles which you propose publishing should do 
a vast amount of good, for the field is certainly a large one. 


L. H. TURNER, 
Superintendent Motive Power, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 





Eastern States, April 17, 1912. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read the article on defective box cars and damaged 
freight in your April 12 issue. We have lately given the ques- 
tion of door fastenings pretty serious attention, and have adopted 
a malleable door stop and fastening which we think is fool- 
proof and burglar proof. At the same time I am free to say 
that proper attention has not been paid in the past to the door 
shoes at the bottom of the doors, commonly called “door guides,” 
simply from the fact that some burglar proof door shoes cost a 
few cents more than others in the first cost of building a car. 
This is the reason some railway officers have thought them un- 
necessary, yet they are willing to pay out thousands of dollars 
for “lost freight” caused by poor construction. 

MASTER CAR BUILDER. 


Tue East, April 23, 1912. 
To rue Eprror oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read your articles on defective box cars, and think you 
have hit the nail on the head. 

Our principal trouble with box cars leaking grain is due to 
the tie rods passing from the top plate down through the side 
sills, the holes having been bored larger than the rod. For in- 
Stance, where a %-in. rod is used we often find the contract 
shops bore a %-in. hole. Then the “V” or grain strips are not 
Properly fitted over them and the result is a leaky floor. 

I also believe that on all new box cars with good superstructure 
meta! carlines should be used in order to hold the car together. 

We are now looking into the advisability of putting in steel 
ends in all our box cars. I have always contended that the in- 
side lining in box cars—say for a distance of 36 in. or 40 in. 
above the floor—should be just as solid and as strong as a coal 
car, for the reason that about the same commodities are hauled in 
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box cars today as are hauled in coal cars, such as pipe, loose 
wheels, axles, steel rolls, etc. We have reinforced the ends of 
our box cars with the heaviest wood construction advisable, yet 
the ends are knocked out just the same, and it is for this reason 
we favor a steel end; at least, think it advisable to try it out. 
There is not a railway in the United States or Canada that has 
in use a side door which answers the purpose. They are en- 
tirely too weak; they should be just as strong as any other part 
of the car, for when the load shifts or becomes disarranged it 
will always push out the weak part of the car, which is the 
side doors, and it is for this reason that we have so many trains 
side-wiped and so many lost side doors. 
DIVISION MASTER CAR BUILDER. 





DISHONEST APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 





New York, April 15, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the article in your issue of April 12, page 834, 
regarding the supervision and conduct of the employment de- 
partment: This company has a bureau which supervises the em- 
ployment of men throughout the system; but I should think the 
proposition of maintaining a photographic record of applicants 
would be difficult and expensive to carry out, owing to the large 
number of applicants; and, on any large railway, the widely 
different points at which they are hired. 

Regarding the question of offering fictitious names, the propor- 
tion mentioned, one-third to one-half, must be an exaggeration. 
Certainly it is much in excess of the actual ratio in our experi- 
ence. Such cases are encountered, but the percentage is small, 
and it is the experience on this road that in the majority of in- 
stances, the men who falsify their names are “rovers.” They 
do not intend to remain in any one place long enough to be 
investigated, and so, of course, they escape detection. 


J. C. STUART, 
Vice-President, Erie Railroad. 


New York, April 16, 1912. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The photographing of applicants for employment, as suggested 
by Charles Burlingame in your issue of April 12, would be a 
most efficient means of identification. There are at least two elec- 
tric lines—the New York State Railways (Rochester) and the 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation—that photograph their appli- 
cants, but on a big railway system with its many employing offices 
such a practice would be rather expensive. To derive full bene- 
fit from the plan three pictures would not be enough, as besides 
those filed one should be sent to each former employer to whom 
the applicant refers. Mr. Burlingame’s high proportion of appli- 
cants with aliases—one-third to one-half—probably does not hold 
good the country over, but his claim that there should be some 
uniformity among the different roads in handling applications 
cannot be denied. A good means of identification is cheaply 
furnished in an applicant’s signature written in full without 
initials, and his description, especially his age, or, better, the date 
of his birth. These details should accompany the inquiries sent 
to references and be carefully compared. Some roads make an 
attempt to carry out this idea, and those sufficiently interested 
in the subject to have special bureaus in charge of the employing 
of men meet with corresponding success in securing the most 
desirable employees. OCCASIONAL. 





A survey of the low lying area at the junction of the Illawarra 
& Bellmore lines, New South Wales, has been made to the pub- 
lic works department in connection with the proposed construc- 
tion of a railway from Sydenham Station to Botany. This low 
lying land is a portion of the Tramvale flats, which a few years 
ago invariably became flooded during heavy rains. The con- 
struction by the government of two storm-water channels has 
eliminated most of the danger from floods and much of the 
land has recently been built upon. se 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF RAILS. 


Abstracts of Two Papers Read at the Indiana Railway Com- 
mission’s Hearing on the Question, February 20 and April 16. 


BY P. H. DUDLEY, 


Consulting Engineer, New York Central Lines. 


Strap iron rails and wooden stringers were generaliy employed 
for the first railways, but they did not form a smooth and sub- 
stantial track and by their frailty forced our civil and mechanical 
engineers to develop the American type of locomotive and equip- 
ment. It will be noticed from the table that in 1840 only 2,818 
miles of railways had been constructed. Nearly all of the first 
companies were bankrupt and passed into receivers’ hands, owing 
to the great expense and cost of operating on tracks which had 
been built as permanent structures to endure for many years, but 
which were destroyed by the generated wheel effects of three to 
four tons upon the drivers, and one and one-half to two tons 
on the wheels of the ordinary rolling stock. 

All of the early strap iron rails were imported from England 
or Wales, as rolling mills had not been built in this country. 
They were increased to 1% in. in thickness and 3 in. in width, 
but between 1840 and 1850 so many accidents occurred from 
their use that in New York state, in 1844, their further employ- 
ment was discontinued. . 

In’ 1830 Robert Stevens designed a “T” section of iron rail, 
nearly similar to those of the present type in use, for the Camden 
& Amboy Railroad. Pear-shaped iron rails were imported from 
England, and many of these, made out of refined iron, lasted 
several years under the light wheel loads, but when they increased 
to 10,000 or 12,000 lbs. upon the drivers the rails failed with 
great rapidity. 

The physical properties of the iron proved inadequate, and when 
the speeds of trains attained 25 and 30 miles per hour the iron 
rails broke and laminated with such rapidity that the operations 
of the railways were conducted with great difficulty and expense. 
Broken rails were so numerous in the sixties that the railway 
officials tried the Booth steel-capped rail, which had a surface of 
about 4% in. of crucible steel rolled on to a stem of wrought iron, 
but the surfaces were not welded and did not last long in the 
track. 

Bessemer rails were rolled in England and tried by many of 
the railways, commencing about 1860, and in 1863 a number of 
trial orders were placed for similar rails in this country. The 
cost at the time of $100 to $120 per ton, gold, to which was added 
the premium of 40 or more per cent. in our currency, forced the 
railways to use as light a section as possible. Many of the sec- 
tions of 56 to 58 Ibs. per yard, 4 in. in height with a compara- 
tively thick base but thin heads, were imported and tried. The 
steel rails in places of severe service would outlast 10 to 15 of 
the best iron rails which could be secured. Bessemer steel works 
were inaugurated in this country about 1866. 

The sections were only 4 to 4% in. in height, and the deflec- 
tions of the rails under the passing wheel loads permitted nearly 
the entire concentration of the wheel load on each cross-tie. The 
rail sections were stiff enough to distribute only a small part 
of the load in the wheel spacing and while the cost of maintenance 
for track work was high the loss of metal per yard was quite 
small. The light sections did not permit the development of the 
wheel loads and enlargement of the locomotives and cars as 
much as was desired by the railways for the demands of trans- 
portation. The loss of metal per yard in service proved to be 
so small that the consensus of opinion was general that from the 
excellent wear of the thin-headed sections a residual section 
might be designed of sufficient strength to carry the traffic and 
add to the head the amount of metal desired for wear. The base 
of the rails were made thinner and 50 per cent. or more of metal 
put into the heads of the rails. 

The change in this form of section was made by a committee 


of engineers in about 1870 and sections they recommended were 
in service in 1874. The excellent ‘results which they expected to 
obtain were not secured in subsequent service and the increased 
demands of transportation for better and smoother rails that 
would reduce the generated wheel effects. of the moving trains 
were so important and there was such a diversity of opinion in 
reference to the sections of rails that in 1878 I designed my track 
indicator and constructed a car in which the measurements of 
the undulations of the tracks could be made. Passing over the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the Boston & Albany, Phila- 
delphia & Reading and Baltimore & Ohio, it was found that rails 
in the track had characteristic permanent sets. These I could 
classify, and while the companies thought they could make their 
tracks as smooth as they desired by more ballast and labor, it 
was shown by repeated inspection of the tracks that while they 
might temporarily improve the surface it was but a short time 
before it was more or less out of surface. 

This led to the design of the 5-in. 80-lb. rail for the New 
York Central & Hudson River in 1883, which was rolled and 
placed in the tracks in 1884. By adding 15 lbs. to the ordinary 
65-lb., 414-in. rails, then used for the heaviest service, and making 
an 80-lb. section, 5 in. high, the actual stiffness of the section 
was increased 66 per cent. There was a great difference of 
opinion as to what would be the value of the increased stiffness 
for track purposes, the majority of opinions being that the value 
obtained would not be equal to the increased cost. The section 
was rolled and placed in the tracks in July, 1884, and demon- 
strated at once that the increased stiffness in the rail was of de- 
cided advantage to the stability and capacity of the track, and 
raised the standard of maintenance. 

Several of the eastern roads adopted either a 5-in. 80-lb. sec- 
tion or one of heavier weight, the Pennsylvania Railroad making 
a 5-in. 85-lb. section. 

It has often been stated that the reason why the former rails 
seem to last so well was due to the elimination of the poorer 
quality of rails by the service in the track. This statement is not 
the complete explanation. The older rails were cold rolled by 
the light wheel loads until the surface was sufficiently hardened 
to bear the recent heavier loads without much increased abrasion. 
New rails of the same section and practically the same physical 
properties would, when subjected to heavier wheel loads, lose 
more of the metal by wear, before the surface was rolled as hard 
as the former sections, and their rate would be much faster. 

It is not considered advisable at the present time to make the 
composition of the rails which are to be subjected to the present 
heavy wheel loads so hard that at first they will entirely resist 
the cold rolling effect of the passing wheels. It is better to 
make the physical properties of the rails such that a slight flow 
of the metal will take place under the various worn wheel treads 
which will run over the rails, and in this way the surface will 
accommodate itself to the average treads passing over the heads, 
gradually becoming hard, until in a short time the flow is practi- 
cally arrested. In rails which are too soft the surface may be 
worn away by the wheel loads before it becomes sufficiently 
hardened for the long wear, or the drivers slip on the rails, pro- 
ducing a layer so hard as to require their removal from the track. 

The table shows some important statistics. The mileage 
shown for 1830 to 1850 had been constructed mostly with strap 
iron rails. The mileage built between 1850 and 1870 was mostly 
with iron rails, though about one-fifth was with steel rails. The 
mileage for 1880 was more than one-half of it laid with steel 
rails, while for 1890, 1900 and 1910, the mileage would be mostly 
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steel. It would have been impossible to have constructed the 
mileage shown for 1910 without the invention of Bessemer steel. 
We now have in the United States about 40,000,000 tons of steel 
in the track, of which 2,500,000 tons are of basic open hearth 
steel. 

Basic Bessemer steel and basic open hearth steels are used 
abroad in Germany, England, also in Africa, and it is stated that 
the wear on the rails under their light wheel loads, particularly 
on the curves, is much more rapid than is desired. The tempera- 
tures in those countries do not fall as low as they do in our 
northern states and Canada. They use higher carbon rails in 
France as a rule than we do in this country, with excellent effect. 
Their wheel loads are also much lighter and they maintain their 
rotundity for a longer period than the wheels here, under our 
heavier wheel loads and long distance runs. 
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oration in the product. This was in a partial sense true, 
for with the larger output, the same Bessemer converters 
were operated more rapidly, reducing the time for recarbu- 
rizing and allowing the deoxidation products of the bath of 
metal to escape in the ladle before teaming the ingots. The 
latter were poured longer without increasing the size of the 
moulds and this led to more segregation and greater difficulty 
in securing sound ingots and rails free from pipes. There 
were many requirements of good mill practice that in the 
demand for greater output were unconsciously overlooked 
without any intention of reducing the quality of the product. 

The most serious difficulty was the constant increase in 
phosphorus content owing to the rapid exhaustion of low 
phosphorus Bessemer ores, which led to the introduction of 
the basic open hearth furnaces which are made with a neu- 








DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
23 «2,818 9,021 30,626 52,922 93,296 163,597 192,556 239,652 


199,875 258,784 349,159 
76,207,047 141,599,159 255,528,643 


11,847,785 16,039,007 33,949,936 
1,265,880 2,023,702 4,271,000 
19,288,301 37,210,720 74,043,000 





It was possible to obtain ores from 1890 to 1898 to make tral lining, permitting lime to be used to absorb the greater 


Bessemer rails of 0.06 phosphorus with carbon ranging from 
0.60 to 0.65 per cent. for 80 and 100 lb. sections, the metal being 
tough and ductile, and I made over 500,000 tons of about that 
composition. The specifications stipulated that 90 per cent. of 
the butts, one from each heat, should withstand a weight of 
2,000 lbs., falling 20 ft., without breaking, and the heats from 
which these. test pieces were taken which gave 4 per cent. elon- 
gation per inch before breaking, would be accepted. Such a 
grade of steel was made for the Boston and Albany, and the 
New York Central & Hudson River, until the low phosphorus 
ores were exhausted. The metal was so tenacious that but few 
breakages occurred in the winter, and practically none in the 
summer. I made the rails mostly in two or three rail ingots 
for 30-ft. rails, and for all the three rail ingots marked the top 
rail “A,” the second “B,” and the third or last rail of the 
ingot “C.” 

The subsequent service of the rails in the tracks furnished 
the first opportunity for studying the wear from different por- 
tions of the ingots. The “A” rails wore the most rapidly under 
heavy traffic, but the breakages were not much in excess of either 
the “B” or “C” rails. It was the results of such advice tests that 
led me to oppose the adoption of a 20 or 25 per cent. discard 
from the bloom in 1907, and to contend for a provision in the 
specification to shear the bloom until the metal cuts sound. The 
number of rails which have proven defective after a short service 
rolled with 20 to 25 per cent. discard from the ingot, have 
demonstrated definitely that such a percentage does not insure 
pipeless or sound rails, as proper mill practice is often neglected 
for such a percentage of discard. 

The stiffer sections require higher physical properties of metal 
than the early weaker sections to withstand the augmented in- 
tensities of the wheel pressures. They do not deflect as much 
under the wheel loads, consequently the area of contact between 
the wheels and the rails is less than that obtained on the lighter 
rail sections and the lesser wheel loads preceding 1890. I knew 
he intensity of the pressures between the wheel contacts and the 
rails would be increased, and before beginning the manufacture 
of the stiffer sections for the New York Central & Hudson River 
and the Boston & Albany, I advised that it would be necessary to 
ucrease the physical properties of the metal to withstand the 
‘ugmented intensity of the wheel pressures. 

The difficulty of securing low phosphorus ores for all of 
the rails, gradually led to a decided increase of the phos- 
phorus content in the rails. Many fractures developed un- 
ler the heavier wheel loads and greater speeds during the 
winter, and led to the opinion that there was decided deteri- 


percentage of phosphorus in the bath of metal. This en- 
abled ores to be used for rails, which were not available for 
the acid Bessemer process, and at the same time exchanged 
for phosphorus the better element of carbon, which, within 
proper limits, adds toughness and tenacity to the metal. The 
basic open hearth process requires a larger plant than the 
3essemer, and a greater number of furnaces to furnish a 
given output. The process of making a single basic open 
hearth melt, occupies eight to twelve hours, while ten to 
twenty tons of Bessemer metal can be converted in as many 
minutes. 

The wheel loads of a locomotive or car running over the 
rails at 30 miles per hour, travel 44 ft., or 528 in. per second, 
at 60 miles, 88 ft., or 1,056 in., and at 90 miles, 132 ft., or 
1,584 in. The stremmatograph, an instrument for measuring 
the strains in rails under moving trains, indicates that while 
the length of the rail under the wheel contact affected by 
the positive bending moments will vary, the maximum strains. 
in the base and head are reversed in one-half the length of 
the span of the wheel spacing as before stated. 

A 7-ft. wheel spacing is common for the drivers of the At- 
lantic type of engines. To run 42 in., the length of the half 
space at a speed of 30 miles per hour would take 42/528 of 
a second, for 60 miles per hour 42/1056 of a second, and at 
90 miles per hour 42/1584 of a second. The base and head 
of the rail are under strains of compression and tension which 
reverse with every passing wheel. These reversals may be- 
come so rapid for high speeds, that the metal in the rails 
capable of distributing the strains with ample factors of 
safety for speeds of 50 to 60 miles per hour, is more rapidly 
strained at higher speeds. 

The improvements for the present facilities of transporta- 
tion have not been confined wholly to the rail section in 
the past three decades, but have included the entire perma- 
nent way. The roadbed is better drained and ballasted, the 
crossties creosoted, with tie plates for the rail seats, and’ 
screws are being substituted for hook spikes, while the stand- 
ards of maintenance throughout are higher. The undula- 
tions in the tracks as measured by my track indicator, which 
averaged 8 ft. per mile in 1881, were reduced to 2 ft. in 1900 
on the stiffer and heavier rails for the Boston & Albany and 
New York Central & Hudson River. Similar reductions have 
been made by other trunk lines. 

The heaviest axle load in 1881 was, for a few locomotives, 
31,000 Ibs., increased to 40,000 Ibs. in 1890, and now 59,000 
to 60,000 Ibs. for many passenger locomotives, and run at 
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speeds over 60 miles per hour. The undulations since on 
100-Ib. rails have only increased to 2% or 3 ft. per mile under 
the heavier axle loads and higher speeds. 

The correlations between the moving trains and the perma- 
ment way are becoming better understood each year, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why the strains in the 
rails cannot be lessened in the future for the present loads 
and speds. 

MILL PRACTICE. 


The results of extended service tests show that the bath 
of metal for the present rails must be well purified and the 
iron must be comparatively free from everything but the 
percentages of the metalloids and elements of the alloy, to 
make the steel, and then must be teemed in sound ingots. 
There are important principles in mill practices which must 
be observed and carried out in consecutive order and at the 
proper moment to insure that sound ingots are made. After 
being stripped, they must be promptly charged into the re- 
heating furnace to equalize the heat in the ingots, and then 
bloomed as quickly as possible to prevent shrinkage cavities 
developing in the best of steel before the ingots are rolled. 

Ingots which are allowed to cool will develop cavities of 
0.05 to 0.10 per cent. of the volume of the ingots. After these 
cavities are formed and cooled with more or less traces of 
slag in their interior, they cannot be welded in any subse- 
quent heating or rolling. To make this plain, if an ingot of 
8 or 9 cu. ft. of well-deoxidized steel, were allowed to cool, 
it would develop a shrinkage cavity of 120 to 180 cu. in. near 
the top of the ingot. 1f companion ingots were stripped and 
charged into the reheating furnaces, their heat equalized 
for 134 to 2 hours and then bloomed, the shrinkage cavity 
would only appear as a mere trace and be removed in the 
ordinary discard of the bloom crop. The making of sound 
ingots is now better understood than it was a few years ago, 
and it is also now a general practice at the mills to charge 
the ingots into the reheating furnace as soon as they are 
stripped and bloom thein in their own equalized initial heat. 
This is done in systematic good mill practice and pipeless 
rails are produced out of ingots 20 x 24 in. on the base, 6 ft. 
in height and weighing 8,200 Ibs. 

The important step of the past year has been the increased 
purification of the bath of metal, which when rolled into 
rails, gives practically the full percentage of ductility due 
to the chemical composition. The specifications of the New 
York Central Lines for basic open hearth rails require three 
tests per melt, one made from the top crop from the second 
ingot, one from the middle, and one from the last ingot 
poured. Each of these tests must show a ductility of 6 
per cent. for the maximum inch, or 5 per cent. for two con- 
secutive inches in cach of the three butts of the rail tested 
under the drop ior acceptance of the melt. 

The ductility of one test butt is completely exhausted by 
two or more blows of the drop, measured per inch, and re- 
corded. This furnishes the exhausted ductility of the metal 
per inch which is obtained from the steel ‘o compare with 
that which is possible from the chemical composition. The 
ductility per inch is obtained by stamping the butts to be 
tested on the base or head of the rail by a spacing bar 
of seven points accurately spaced 1 in. apart for 6 in. in 
length. This requires but a moment of time, and all the ex- 
hausted ductility can be obtained in three or four minutes’ 
work. The fracture of the exhausted ductility test is also a 
soundness test of the metal similar to the nick tests in other 
specifications. 

One of the large manufacturers, who at first did not think 
it possible to secure such uniform results as have been ob- 
tained, has now become so interested and considers the duc- 
tility tests so valuable for his own practice, that he proposes 
to make all open hearth rails under these tests whether the 
customers ask for them or not. The exhausted ductility gives 
a measure or standard of purification of the bath which they 
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never had previous to the specifications of the New York 
Central Lines, and he proposes to adopt this as a standard 
practice. This of itself will insure a marked improvement in 
the metal entering into their open hearth rails. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh will measure the 
ductility in their rail steel this year, while the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association has introduced a ductility test in 
its specifications, together with a nick test. Consequently the 
ductility of the steel for rails will receive more attention this 
year than ever before, and its importance will be better under- 
stood. 

It seems probable that the exhausted ductility test for basic 
vpen hearth rails will become standard practice at all mills, so 
the work of each furnace and melter will be matters of record. 

The melt of steel is usually rolled into rails in three to four 
hours after it is tapped and before another is ready from that 
furnace the ductility of the last melt is known and given to the 
melter. This measure of ductility has enabled the melters to 
purify the bath so completely that more uniform results are ob- 
tained from each melt than was believed possible by steel makers 
before this method was installed. It is an aid, and through the 
co-operation of the makers a more uniform grade of output of 
rails has been secured for service in the tracks. 

It will be of interest to state that the chemical composition 
for the various weights of rail is calculated to give from three 
to four times the ductility in the steel for high speed trains, 
which is stipulated as the minimum for acceptance of the melts. 
It was possible after the melters had some experience in work- 
ing under the specifications for the New York Central Lines to 
secure nearly the theoretical ductility probable for the chemical 
composition of the steel. To illustrate: 20,422 tons of 5% in. 
80-Ib. rails were shipped, in which the average calculated ductil- 
ity for the chemical composition was 21 per cent. per inch. Two 
hundred and eighty-eight melts were made, and in only two was 
the ductility as low as 8 per cent., while the average for all of 
the melts was 19.8 per cent. These 50,000 rails have withstood 
the service during the past winter with only two fractures and 
two half-moon brakes in the base, in temperatures of 40 deg. 
below zero for ten days duration, and in other places of 50 deg. 
below zero for one or two days duration. 

Rails can be made for the requirements of slow heavy traffic 
of lesser ductility and greater abrasive resistance, than would be 
permissible for high speed passenger service. I have now the 
tabulated records for 106,000 tons of basic open hearth rails 
made at three mills in 1911, under the ductility tests, which passed 
through the winter under our heavy traffic and high speed trains 
with so few fractures in the different sections that the results 
are encouraging in the predominant desire and effort of the 
officials to fabricate high grade rails for absolute safety in service. 





The most important event in the development of the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of Tripoli, North Africa, took 
place when the government decided to build a railway from 
Tripoli to Ain-Zara, about 8 miles south toward the rich graz- 
ing hills of Gharian and the olive: district, which lies 80 miles 
inland. All of the soil between the mountain range and the sea 
should give splendid crops of barley and wheat under intelligent 
cultivation and provide sufficient freight to make the railway a 
paying investment for the state. The line is nearly completed, 
and four 39-ton locomotives have been landed. About 150 work- 
men from Italy, regular employees of the railway department of 
the state, have been on the spot for over a month; ordinary 
laborers are receiving $1.40 per day, and section bosses $2.40, 
while in Italy they receive, respectively, one-half those wages. 
The ordinary Arab and Negro laborer of Tripoli is earning $0.50 
per day, while last year at this time he was glad to receive $0.10 
per day when he could find work. The line has 3-ft. gage and 
55-lb. steel rails are being used. All of the rolling stocks is of 
Italian manufacture except the locomotives, which come from 
Berlin, Germany. No passenger cars have yet arrived. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN THE RAILWAY BUSINESS.* 





BY SAMUEL O. DUNN, 
Editor, Railway Age Gazette. 


When I was invited to speak at your dinner it was suggested 
that I talk on Opportunity in the Railway Business. The first 
step necessary in the discussion of that subject is to define the 
word “opportunity.” To most of us, I suppose, it means a 
chance to succeed. But neither does this definition really de- 
fine; it is without form and void until we say what we mean 
by success. To many persons success consists in the accumu- 
lation of wealth. To others it is the winning of “that bauble, 
reputation.” To others it is the securing and exercise of in- 
fluence, power. To still others it is the accumulation of wealth, 
the winning of reputation and the acquirement and exercise of 
influence in well-balanced proportions. I don’t know how it is 
with you, but the development of a well-rounded mind and char- 
acter, and the acquirement and use of both the tangible and the 
intangible good things of life—of material means, of reputation, 
of intelligence, and of influence for the increase of human wel- 
fare—that is my conception of success. I have never for one in- 
stant envied any man who had well-filled money bags, a cold 
heart, an uncultured mind, and a want of public spirit: Like- 
wise, I have never envied Goldsmith with his poetic genius, his 
spendthrift habits and his humiliating poverty, or Francis Villon, 
the beggar poet of France, dividing his time between the avoca- 
tion of writing tuneful verse and the vocation of picking pockets 
and dodging the police. 


MERIT VS. “PULL” ON THE RAILWAYS. 


I know of no business which better offers to merit the chance 
both to accumulate a competency and to acquire and use in- 
fluence for the public weal than does the railway industry in 
the United States. If you will read the muckraking magazines, 
which print everything but the truth, and sometimes even a little 
of that, you will learn that the only way a man can rise in the 
railway business is by pull. And when you learn that, you will 
learn what is not so. Indeed, if you read the muckraking maga- 
zines diligently enough, you will learn almost everything about 
the railway business that is not so. It used to be said that 
there were three kinds of lies—lies, damned lies and affidavits. 
The muckraking magazines have not been developed to this re- 
finement of classification, and so they confine themselves to the 
second class. If the articles of the muckrakers about other 
large businesses in this country contain the same amount of 
truth as those they have written about the railway business, an 
attempt by a modern Munchausen to improve on their lucu- 
brations would be an attempt— 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 


To throw a perfume on the violet.’ 


However, what I had started to talk about was not muck- 
raking, but pull as a means for advancement in the railway 
business. Far be it from me to say there is no such thing. 
There is. There are not a few men occupying important and 
profitable positions on railways who owe their advancement to 
one part of merit and nine parts of pull. But I dare say that 
pull has secured as few promotions and merit has secured as 
many, in proportion, in the railway business as in any other 
business in this country; and the higher the railway office the 
smaller is the number who have attained it by any means but 
proved efficiency. The man who begins with a dinner pail and 
ends in the president’s office is still a big factor in the railway 
business. 

MANY RISE FROM THE RANKS. 

Eleven presidents of large roads have their offices in Chicago. 
These are Mr. Delano of the Wabash; Mr. Markham of the 
Illinois Central; Mr. Hetzler of the Chicago & Western Indiana; 
Mr. Ripley of the Santa Fe; Mr. Earling of the Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee & St. Paul; Mr. Winchell of the Frisco Lines; Mr. Fel- 
ton of the Great Western; Mr. Mudge of the Rock Island Lines; 
Mr. Gardner of the North Western; Mr. Miller of the Bur- 
lington, and Mr. Harrison of the Monon. Of these eleven men 
no less than eight have been elected to their present offices 
within the last two and one-half years, although two of them 
had been presidents of steam roads before. Mr. Ripley, the dean, 
in point of service, of the railway presidents of Chicago, began 
railway service as a clerk; Mr. Earling, as a telegraph operator; 
Mr. Markham, as a section laborer; Mr. Winchell, as a clerk; 
Mr. Mudge, as a water boy on track work; Mr. Gardner, as a 
telegraph operator; and Mr. Miller, as a stenographer. Not one 
of these eight had the advantage of a college or university edu- 
cation. Mr. Delano, who is a graduate of Harvard, began rail- 
way work as a machinist’s apprentice in the shops of the Bur- 
lington and rose, step by step, through the mechanical and opera- 
ting departments. Mr. Hetzler, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, began as an assistant civil engineer. Mr. Harrison, 
a graduate of Yale, entered railway service as a lawyer. Mr. 
Felton, a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
began railway work as a rodman. If we extended the scope of 
our inquiry to include the antecedents of all the railway presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general managers and traffic managers in 
the United States, we should find that they, like the presidents 
located at Chicago, have risen from the ranks and have risen by 
dint of hard work, ability and integrity. 

My muckraking friends may agree that they have climbed by 
hard work and ability, but are likely to challenge the statement 
that they have climbed also by integrity. According to their 
notion apparently, to say that a man is a railway officer and also 
that he is honest is a contradiction in terms. Well, I have in 
my comparatively short life come in contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men. I have loaded header barges in the Kansas 
wheat fields. I have worked long days at the printer’s case. I 
have served in country and city newspaper offices as a reporter 
and editor; and for several years I have been engaged in my 
present work, which has brought me constantly into contact 
with a multitude of railway officers in all parts of the United 
States. Based upon this contact with working men, with farm- 
ers, with newspapermen, with business men of all classes, I ex- 
press the deliberate opinion that the railway officers of this 
country, not only in point of energy and ability, but also in point 
of integrity and public spirit, will measure up to the best stand- 
ards of any other class of American citizens. To a public which 
has been regaled for years with stories of railway rebating, graft, 
corruption of politics, corruption of the courts, and so on, that 
statement may sound strangely. These evils have all existed to 
some extent, some of them to a very great extent, but the prac- 
tice of basing sweeping generalizations regarding railway man- 
agement as a whole on a relatively small number of cases of 
actual misconduct and corruption has given the general public 
an entirely wrong impression regarding the honesty and ef- 
ficiency with which our railways have been operated and of those 
who have operated them. 


SALARIES OF RAILWAY OFFICERS. 


We have seen that most of the men occupying high positions 
in the railway service have come up from the ranks. What of 
the pecuniary rewards gained by those who rise in the railway 
business? There is a popular impression that the salaries paid 
to railway officers are very large. On the other hand, those who 
come in contact with railway officers often hear complaints from 
them that their salaries are small. The statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show that on June 30, 1910, the 
railways of the United States had 5,476 general officers who were 
paid salaries aggregating $17,949,017, an average of $3,277 each. 
They had, in the same year, 9,392 officers who are designated 
by the commission as “other officers,” and who were paid $19,- 
499,753, or $2,076 each. These figures certainly do not indicate 
that railway officers are paid excessive salaries, considering the 
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hard work they have to do, the heavy responsibilities they have 
to bear, and the fact that most of them, cwing to the very nature 
of the railway business, have to be away from their homes out 
on the lines a great deal of their time, supervising operation or 
seeking and developing traffic. The conclusion we must reach 
is that on the average railway officers are not highly paid. 

You have often heard it said, and often read, that if the rail- 
ways would reduce some of the “fancy” salaries they pay they 
could operate more cheaply and make lower rates. Some inter- 
esting comparisons, which are a rather effective answer to this 
statement, may be made between the total amounts annually ex- 
pended by the railways for wages and salaries, their total opera- 
ting expenses and the salaries received by their officers. The 
wages and salaries paid by the railways of the United States in 
the year ending June 30, 1910, aggregated $1,143,725,306. Of 
this amount only 1.5 per cent. was paid to the general officers, 
including presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, traffic 
managers, etc. The total amount paid to both general officers 
and other officers was but $37,448,770, or but 3.2 per cent. of 
the total salaries and wages paid. There are many classes of 
railway einployees who received a great deal more in the ag- 
gregate than the officers. For example, enginemen received $91,- 
323,678; conductors, $59,716,891; trainmen, $109,664,112; em- 
ployees in the shops, about $360,000,000; section foremen and 
other track employees, about $170,000,000. So, you see, these 
railway officers with their “fancy” salaries did not get a very 
large part of the total expenditure for wages and salaries. 

If you compare the salaries of officers with total operating 
expenses the figures become even more significant. The total 
operating expenses of the railways of the United States in 1910 
were $1,822,630,433. Of this amount the total salaries of gen- 
eral officers were but nine-tenths of 1 per cent., and the salaries 
‘of all officers only 2 per cent. Of course, however, there are 
large prizes to be won in the railway business. Those who 
rise to the top are handsomely paid. Even their salaries are 
often greatly exaggerated, however. 

I have seen the statement made in arguments for government 
ownership of railways that when the government took the roads 
over it would effect large savings by reducing or abolishing the 
inordinate salaries of railway presidents and _ vice-presidents. 
Did you ever consider how perfectly trifling an amount could be 
saved, and, on the other hand, how much might be lost, in that 
way? As we have seen, if all the official salaries were wiped 
out total operating expenses would be reduced only 2 per cent.; 
and fixed charges would be the same as before. The total earn- 
ings from operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, an eastern 
road, in the fiscal year 1910 were $159,960,806, and its operating 
expenses were $109,890,246. The total earnings from operation 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, a western road, were $87,- 
869,517, and its operating expenses were $63,010,965. Now, I do 
not know what salaries the presidents of the Pennsylvania and 
the Burlington receive, but is it not obvious that a corporation 
doing such an enormous business and having such enormous 
earnings and such enormous expenses could not afford to have 
a cheap man as president no matter how cheaply he might be got, 
while it could afford to hire the best man available, no matter 
how much he might cost? It might be very easy for these cor- 
porations to save a few thousand dollars a year by hiring men 
who would be willing to work for small salaries, but it would 
be equally easy for these cheaper men, by inefficient manage- 
ment, to lose the companies $1,000,000 for every thousand that 
was. saved on their salaries. Conditions being what they are, 
it will probably remain true as long as the railways of the 
United States continue to be private property that those in the 
lower official ranks will be paid somewhat smaller salaries than 
they could get in more purely commercial businesses, but that 
very large prizes will be held out to stimulate them to labor 
for promotion to higher offices. 

I express the opinion in passing that in proportion to their 
earnings and expenses the salaries paid by railways are smaller 
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than those paid by any other class of American business con- 
cerns. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Men of really big minds and great souls do not, however, 
work for money alone. They want money, of course; as a rail- 
way friend of mine says when he “kicks” about his salary, “I 
have never yet discovered any good substitute for money.” But 
while there are no good substitutes for it, there are some good 
complements of it. The best of these is the opportunity to 
render valuable services to the public, and no one has a better 
chance to do that than the railway officer. The railway business 


has come to be recognized as a quasi-public business. That 
makes its officers quasi-public officers. The railway manager is. 
a trustee for the public as well as for his stockholders. It is 


his duty to his stockholders to try by every honorable means to 
secure for them a reasonable return upcn their investment; that 
is what they employ him for. It is equally his duty to try to 
furnish the public good transportation service at reasonable 
rates. It was said by a wise one of old that no man can serve 
two masters. The railway man is striving to do this, and it is. 
largely because he is that the results of his work are not al- 
ways Satisfactory to one or the other of his masters. To per- 
form successfully the dual task of the modern railway manager 
requires a rare combination of qualities. On the one hand, he 
must be an executive of the highest order. No meaner talent 
can operate efficiently a great modern railway. On the other 
hand, he must be a statesman. He must devise and carry out 
policies that will inure to the good of the public; and he must 
also convince the public that he is doing so; and to devise, carry 
out, and, in the forum of public discussion, vindicate bene- 
ficial public policies is the very definition of statesmanship. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that our present 
conception of the public nature of the service of railways and of 
the duties of their officers has developed. It has not been long 
since the public and railway managers regarded the railway as 
being as much a private concern as a newspaper or a corner 
grocery. It is true that this was a wrong conception, both of 
the economic and the legal character of the railway, but never- 
theless it obtained generally both inside and outside of the 
transportation business, and it required years of legislation, liti- 
gation, agitation and discussion to develop and establish our 
present idea of both the legal and the economic character of 
transportation companies. This change has made it necessary 
for the railway manager to change his attitude both toward the 
railway which employs him and the public which it serves. 
Some railway managers have found this hard or impossible to 
do, just as always there are those of such conservatism or stiff- 
ness of character that they cannot adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. But a large majority of the responsible railway offi- 
cers of today recognize the fact that the change has come, that 
the railway will be and ought to be in future subject to gov- 
ernment regulation, that all the facts about its business with 
which the public is concerned must be opened up to the light of 
day, and that the rates charged and the service given must be 
made and kept such as to deserve and secure the approbation 
of an intelligent and exacting public sentiment. 

The difficulties with which railway managers. have to deal are 
much greater than most people know. This change in the re- 
lations of the roads with the public, with all the new regulation 
that produced and accompanied it—regulation regarding rates, 
operation, acccunting and many other parts of the business, tend- 
ing to reduce earnings and to increase operating expenses—came 
during a period of advancing prices and increasing wages, whicli 
was followed immediately by a period of financial crisis and in- 
dustrial depression. These various, conflicting, powerful currents 
have made the railway ship most difficult to navigate; but rail- 
way managers have risen courageously and capably to the de 
mands of the occasion. However, their problem of satisfying a! 


once the owners of the railways and the public is not solved. 
It never will be finally solved. Railway management, this moderii 
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Sisyphus, is condemned to roll its stone up hill each day only 
to have it roll back down each night. Changing conditions will 
ever present new and additional requirements that must be met. 
So, no matter how well the railway officers of today do their 
duty, there will be plenty of opportunity for work, for advance- 
ment, and for public service for those who come after them. 


COLLEGE MEN IN RAILWAY SERVICE. 


In an address to an audience like this, and on such a subject 
as this, something doubtless should be said regarding the op- 
portunities in railway work for college and university men in 
particular. Most of the railway officers whom I mentioned in 
the early part of my remarks not only began in the ranks, but 
“began without ‘the aid of higher education. Let us hope that 
the time will.never come in this great industry, devoted alike 
to the making of money and the rendering of a public service, 
when any man who enters its employment, whether educated or 
uneducated, Jew or Gentile, Greek or barbarian, will not have a 
chance, by the exercise of ability and energy, to.rise to the top. 
It is probable, however, that the number who in future will ad- 
vance from the ranks of labor to the higher official positions will 
be relatively smaller than it has been in the past, and that the num- 
ber of highly educated men, especially those with technical educa- 
tions, that advance to the top will be relatively larger. This 
seems probable for two reasons: First, the railway labor brother- 
hoods insist more strongly and effectively each year on observ- 
ance of the rule of seniority in the making of promotions in train 
and engine service. The result is to compel the energetic and 
ambitious young men to wait for their promotions until the older 
ones get out of the way. Consequently, it is apt to take longer 
than formerly for really able workingmen to rise to the posi- 
tions of yardmaster, train despatcher, road foreman of engines, 
etc., where they can attract the attention of their superiors and 
be in line for promotion; and when they do reach such positions 
they are apt to be tco old to be promoted very high. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to unorganized employees, such as clerks, 
stenographers, station agents, etc. The second reason why 
highly educated men are apt to rise to high positions in the future 
than has been the case heretofore is that in this day of specializa- 
tion in the railway business, as well as other industries, there is 
an increasing demand for men with a technical equipment. The 
ccllege man, therefore, probably has a better opportunity now in 
railway work than ever before. 

One difficulty in the way of the college man’s promotion is 
that, according to the testimony of many railway managers, he 
often displays a lack of tact and skill in the handling of men; 
and the “engineering of men,” as my friend Major Hine calls it, 
is very much the most important branch of railway engineering. 
However, there are plenty of college graduates who have de- 
veloped skill in the engineering of men and risen to high rail- 
way positions. There, for example, are Felton Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, director of maintenance and operation of the Harriman 
Lines, a graduate of the engineering school of Washington and 
Lee University; Howard Elliott, president of the Northern 
Pacific, a civil engineer of Harvard University; F. A. Delano, 
president of the Wabash, also a Harvard man; Fairfax Harri- 
son, president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, a Yale 
man; S.. M. Felton, president of the Great Western, a Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology man; the late F. C. Melcher, 
vice-president of the Rock Island Lines, a Tufts College civil 
engineer; J. W. Kendrick, formerly vice-president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, a graduate of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute; W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a Yale man; Horace G. Burt, formerly president of the 
Union Pacific, a Michigan man; and E. J. Pearson, vice-president 
of the Missouri Pacific, and H. I. Miller, formerly president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, both Cornell men, and no doubt 
in the future, as in the past, there will be many college men who 
will develop into good railway ‘engineers of men. 

In the past most of the college men who have entered railway 
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service have been technically educated, and a large majority of 
these have gone into the mechanical and engineering depart- 
ments and stayed there. It would seem that there is a great 
opportunity in railroading for college men, both technical and 
non-technical, and it also seems a mistake for so large a propor- 
tion of the technically educated to seek to become mechanical 
and engineering specialists. The mechanical and engineering 
officers are staff officers, while the operating man is a line 
officer. Now, in the long run there is more chance for advance- 
ment in the line than in the staff. The main function of a rail- 
way is, not to build and repair cars, not to build and maintain 
structures, but to get cars and trains loaded with freight and 
passengers over the road. All other functions are auxiliary to 
this. No matter how good a mechanical or civil engineer a man 
may be, he is not likely to become a general manager, a vice- 
president or a president unless he knows how to move the busi- 
ness, and it is these executive officers who give orders, not only 
to the men in the transportation department, but also to those 
in the technical departments. It would seem, therefore, that the 
college man who went directly from school into the operating 
department ~ d began work as a station agent, or a yard clerk, 
or a clerk in the office of some operating officer, or perhaps a 
telephone operator, might have a better chance to rise than one 
who entered directly into technical work. There is no depart- 
ment of the railway business where there is more demand for 
educated and able men and that can offer better opportunity to 
them than the operating department. a 

However, whether the college man begins as a draftsman or 
an assistant engineer or a yard clerk or a telephone operator, 
in 99 cases out of 100, regardless of his educational equipment, 
regardless of his natural ability, regardless of his family con- 
nections, he will have to begin at the bottom at a very small 
salary and fight his way up in generous rivalry with thousands of 
other men who may have less than his amount of knowledge of 
science and literature, but who may have more than he has of the 
invaluable sort of knowledge of men and_of the world that the 
able acquire in that largest of all university, the school of hard 
knocks.” And regardless of where he starts, the man with the 
right kind of stuff in him will advance in the railway business 
because the railways are looking all the time for men with that 
kind of stuff in them; and, on the other hand, regardless of where 
he starts, the man who hasn’t the right kind of stuff in him is 
pretty sure not to rise, because the railways are all the time 
getting rid of men who are not made of the right kind of stuff. 





The Cochabamba to Tarata railway, Bolivia, is expected to 
reach Tarata in August or September of the present year. The 
roadbed, bridges, and culverts of the line are being solidly con- 
structed, and the road when completed will be one of the best 
two republics already in operation. 


The total mileage of railways in Victoria, Australia, at the end 
of 1910 was 3,514 miles, an increase of 75 miles over the previous 
year. At this time 196 miles of new lines were under construc- 
tion. Gross earnings for the year 1910 were $22,711,101,.and the 
expenditures were $13,694,873. 


In -western Australia there were 2,400 miles of railways 
open to traffic at the close of the year ended June 30, 1910. 
This was an increase of 258 miles over the previous year. At 
that time 475 miles were under construction. The gross earn- 
ings were $7,957,443; the expenditures, $5,330,973, and the net 
earnings $2,626,470. 


Construction of the proposed railway from Condobolin to 
Broken Hill is regarded as necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of western New South Wales. It is believed that the 
opening of the Panama Canal will greatly increase the shipping 
to Sydney, and that if this line were linked with Perth, thus 
completing the transcontinental railway from east to west, the 
mails from England would be landed at Perth and sent by rail 
direct to Sydney. 
































































Third Article. 


DEFECTIVE BOX CARS AND DAMAGED FREIGHT. 


Poorly Designed and Built Sides and Ends 


Cause Large Loss by Leakage of Grain and Shifting Loads. 


The first article in this series, in addition to considering the 
great expense to the railways due to damage and loss of freight 
caused by poorly constructed equipment, also covered pilfering 
from the cars which is encouraged by inefficient box car door 
fixtures. The second article in the series, which appeared in 
last week’s issue, showed the effect of poor side door construc- 
tion, and directed attention to satisfactory side door fixtures 
and designs. A better arrangement of grain door than is or- 
dinarily used was described, and a scheme which has been suc- 
cessfully used for preventing the entrance of cinders and water 
around the edges of the ordinary box car side door, when the 
car is carrying flour or similar lading, was also illustrated. 


DEFECTIVE BOX CAR SIDES. 


The usual construction on the inside of a box car is to have a 
lining of material about 13/16 in. thick, which extends as high 
as the grain line of the car. To prevent any grain which might 
leak through the lining from remaining between it and the sheath- 
ing, the lining extends to within a couple of inches of the floor 
and a V strip is fitted over the joint between the floor and the 











Fig. 27—Grain Strips Loose and Forced Upward. 


outside sheathing, thus diverting any of the grain between the 
lining and the sheathing into the car when it is unloaded. 
Theoretically this is satisfactory, but practically, as applied under 
present conditions, it is more or less unsatisfactory and a 
nuisance. 

In the first place the V strips are nailed to the floor and do 
not remain tight. Examination indicates that they probably be- 
come loosened in the following manner: The various members 
of a car loaded with grain or similar bulk material are under 
considerable stress while in transit, this stress varying in in- 
tensity as the car passes over rough track or crossings, or while 
the train is being made up, or as the cars are being shifted. As 
the frame is deflected, due to the varying stresses, the grain strips 
or the sheathing may be separated or spring away from each 
other slightly, allowing the smaller particles of grain or dirt to 
work between them; this prevents them from springing back into 
place when the stress is removed. As this action is repeated the 
strip becomes looser and looser and the grain may then drop 
down and work in between the steel side sill and the sheathing; 
this latter does not occur so easily where wooden side sills are 
used. 

If a steel upper-frame construction is used and the grain strip 
is loose the steel braces and frame parts, which are filled with 





wood, afford numerous opportunities for the grain to leak down 
and out of the car. Of the 2,478 cars which leaked grain at 
Galveston, due to other defects than those of the grain doors 
(Railway Age Gazette, April 19, 1912, page 895), undoubtedly a 
fair proportion were due to the above mentioned cause. A few 


typical examples of cars defective in this respect, which were be- 





Fig. 28—Lower Part of Inside Lining Torn Away, Showing 
Grain Strips Near Bolster. 


ing loaded with first class merchandise and were in the freight 
house, and not on the car repair track, are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

For instance, Fig. 27 shows a 40-ton car two or three years 
old, in which the grain or V strips were in some way forced up 
a considerable distance from the floor. Fig. 28 shows a 34-ft. 
car, 60,000 lb. capacity, in which the bottom board of the inside 
lining was partially torn away, leaving the grain strip and the 





Fig. 29—Grain Strip Loosened; a Common Condition Even in 
Recently Built Box Cars. 


lower part of the steel braces and post at the bolster exposed. 
The grain strip had been forced from the outside sheathing, al- 
lowing the grain to work in between. Looking along the side of 
the car from the side door the side was seen to be bulged out 
a considerable amount, and for a distance of three or four feet 
at the bolster. The other side of the car was in better condition. 
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A 40-ton box car in which the lower lining board has been 
removed is shown in Fig. 29. The distance between the top of 
the V strip and the sheathing measured from 5% in. to % in. 
Note also that the grain strip does not fit at all neatly between 
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Fig. 30—Outside Lining of Box Car Removed, Showing How 
Grain Had Worked in and Forced the Sheathing Loose. 


the brace and the post. This condition is noticeable even in 
comparatively new cars, and they must have been turned out 
from the builder’s shops in this way. It does not appear like a 
serious condition until the sheathing is ripped off. This was 














Fig. 31—An Enlarged View of a Portion of the Illustration 
Shown in Fig. 30. 


done in the case of another car of the same series, in which the 
grain strips had become loose and were forced out of place. 
The results are shown in Figs. 30.and 31. This car was less 
than three years old. Surely, even if the Jeakage of grain was 
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not serious, the unsanitary condition formed by having this col- 
lection of decaying matter in the framework of the car is not a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. The deterioration of the car must 
be greatly assisted by a condition of this sort. 

















Fig. 32—Floor of Box Car Removed at Bolster Showing Poor 
Construction from Grain Leakage Standpoint. 


In another case the floor of one of these cars was removed 
at the body bolster, presenting a similar condition of affairs, as 
shown in Fig. 32. Unfortunately most of the grain and loose 
material which had worked in between the various members 
had been cleared away when the picture was taken, but the 
cracks and crevices between the steel parts of the framework 
and the wooden filling blocks are clearly shown. Another view 














Fig. 33—Another View in the Steel Frame Box Car from 
Which the Floor Had Been Removed at Bolster. 


of the same part of the car is shown in Fig. 33. After these 
two views were taken the sheathing was ripped away on the 
outside and the loose grain and refuse was scraped off to show 
how loosely the wooden parts of the framework are fitted to the 
steel parts (Fig. 34). If the grain strip between the floor and 
the side of one of these cars becomes loosened or defective 
there is nothing to prevent the leakage of the grain, etc. Two 
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or three suggestions have been made as to how this condition 
might be remedied. One railway at least, has tried bringing 
the inside lining down to the floor and using a V strip at the 
joint, but such strips are usually ripped away within a very 
short time by the lading in the car. Another road is getting 


better results by using sixteen-penny nails to hold the strips, 








Fig. 34—Showing Poor Construction Where Steel and Wooden 
Parts of Car Are Fitted Together. 


and still another is contemplating bolting the strips in place. 
This latter method would undoubtedly be a considerable improve- 
ment over the conditions as ordinarily found. On the Canadian 
Pacific steel frame box cars, the framework is on the outside 
with the sheathing on the inside. The sheathing is 134 in. thick, 
and is joined or fitted to the floor planks as shown in Fig. 35. 
As both the lining and floor planks are securely bolted to the 
steel framework, and provision is made for taking up the shrink- 
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Fig. 35—Joint Between Floor and Sheathing on Canadian 
Pacific Steel Frame Box Cars. 


age of the lining, there is little possibility of the joint between 
the lining and floor members opening up and allowing the grain 
to leak out. 

WEAK ENDS. 

The poor end construction on the average box car is re- 
sponsible not only for considerable loss due to the leakage of 
grain and similar materials, but also in many cases for damage 
caused by shifting loads. The end ordinarily has a grain lining 
on the inside similar to that used on the sides of the car, and 
consisting of 13/16 in. material. This is not nearly heavy enough, 
because in the case of lumber and lading of this sort the load 
very often shifts, due to the shocks from coupling, etc., crushing 
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through the thin lining. The inside lining on the standard 40-ton 
Santa Fe box cars is made of floor planks 134 in. thick. This 
prevents a large part of the damage due to the shifting of the 
lading. Ordinary forms of outside end construction are shown 
in Figs. 36, 37 and 38. Where the inside lining is only 13/16 


‘in. thick, and it does become damaged, the outside lining shown 


in these illustrations offers very little resistance to pressure 
from the inside. The condition shown in Figs. 39 and 40 is not 
at all uncommon on cars constructed in this way. 

Much has been said about the relative merits of different types 















Fig. 36—A Poorly Constructed Box Car End. 


of draft gear and the necessity of higher capacity gears. An 


examination of the draft gears under a number of box cars 
would seem to indicate that while the draft gear question needs 
considerable attention, it is not nearly so important at the present 
stage of the game as providing a better fastening of the gear to 
the underframe of the car, and this is especially true where 








Fig. 37—An»Average Type of Box Car End Construction. 


wooden draft sills are used. In many cases conditions could be 
improved by using more and larger bolts for fastening the drait 
lugs to the underframe. In other cases the construction is such 
that there is little possibility of the gear remaining rigidly at- 
tached to the car after it has been in service for a few weeks. 
Examples of the effect cf defective draft gear attachments 
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Fig. 39—Result of Weak Inside End Construction, Allowing 
Load to Shift. 











Fig. 40—Another Example Showing Result of Weak Box Car 
End Construction. 
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Fig. 38—Not a Strong End Construction. 


are shown in Figs. 41 and 42. In the first case the striking block 
to which the ends of the draft sills were attached had dropped 
down about 2 in. below its normal position. In the second, the 
dead block was down 1% in., and there was a space of from % 
in. to % in. between it and the sheathing. The effect of this 

















Fig. 41—A Draft Gear Insecurely Attached; Note Where the 
Loose Dead Wood Has Worn the Sheathing. 


on the end of the car may readily be conceived. For instance, 
an inside view of the end of the car, which is shown in Fig. 
42, is reproduced in Fig. 43, showing clearly the large hole 
through the end of the car which was caused by the repeated 
movements back and forth of the loose deadwood. This may 
seem to many to be an exaggerated case, but it must be remem- 














Fig. 42—Many Cars Are in a Condition Similar to 
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bered that very much smaller defects, which cannot be shown 
so clearly by the camera, and of which numerous illustrations 
may be found in any lot of box cars which are set out for load- 
ing at a freight house, will allow the leakage of a very con- 
siderable amount of grain or similar material. 








Fig. 43—An Inside End View of the Car Shown in Fig. 42. 


_ The end construction shown in Fig. 44 was used on a large 
number of 40-ton box cars that were designed and built three 
or four years ago, and which were widely heralded at the time 
of their construction, because of their light weight and low cost. 
The draft timbers did not extend beyond the end sill and the 








Fig. 44—A Poor Coupler and Dead Wood Attachment. 


* coupler carry iron was bolted to the dead wood, as shown. There 
is no way of estimating how much it has cost the company to 
maintain these ends, but it is known ¢hat claims for leakage of 
grain against the cars, even when they had only been out of 
the shops a short time, were excessive and this leakage occurred 
largely at the ends of the cars. 
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The end construction shown in Fig. 45 is a great improve- 
ment over the constructions which have been shown, more par- 














Fig. 45—A Better Form of End Sill and Coupler Attachment. 


ticularly because it affords a much more rigid attachment for 
the draft gear. This car, however, has a thin inside-end lining 
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Fig. 46—A Good Coupler Attachment. 


and the outside sheathing is fastened in the usual manner. 
Another illustration of a. rigid draft gear attachment is shown 














Fig. 47—An Exceptionally Good End Construction Used on 
Santa Fe Box Cars. 
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in Fig. 46, and is used on the new refrigerator cars which are be- 
ing delivered to the Frisco. An especially good end construc- 
tion, both as regards the attachment of the draft gear at the 
end of the car and of the construction itself, is shown in Figs. 
47 and 48. The draft gear is carried by steel draft sills, which 
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The heavy inside end lining backed by the strong frame pre- 
vents the ends from being bulged out or destroyed by shifting 
loads. The rigid attachment of the draft gear to the sills and 
the cast steel dead block, in connection with the strong end con- 
struction, prevent the damage which frequently results from 
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Fig. 48—Details of End Construction of Santa Fe Box Cars. 


are securely bolted to the wooden underframe of the car. The 
dead block is made of cast steel, as shown in Fig. 49. The end 
sill consists of a heavy channel, 28.6 lb. per foot, which is filled 
with a wooden block 2% in. thick. The % in. plate, which is 
riveted to the web of the channel and extends up underneath 
the sheathing, is bent at the corners and extends back along the 
sides for a distance of about 20 in. The % in. cover plate, 
which extends the full width of the car and is 20 in. wide, is 
riveted to the top flange of the end sill channel, and is turned 
up at the sides and riveted to the end plate above mentioned. 
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Fig. 49—Cast-Steel Dead Block Used on Santa Fe Box Car. 


This not only makes a strong tight end but also provides a 
good stiff corner construction. The sheathing is held to the 
frame by bolts and clamps instead of being nailed to it. The 
small malleable iron clamps extend over the joints, as shown, 
and keep them grain tight. In addition the inside lining of the 
ear at the ends is 134 in; thick. The two wooden end posts are 
reinforced by 3 3/16 in. x 4% ‘in. x 3 3/16 in. x % in, Z bars 
weighing 12.4 lb. per foot. This makés one of the most satisfac- 
tory end constructions now in use on box cars in this country. 


weak ends and poorly attached draft gears. The arrangement of 
steel plates and the use of bolts and clamps for holding the 
wooden sheathing prevent any possibility of grain leakage. 

(To be continued.) 





The contract for the building of the new Hauhenstein tunnel 
in the line of the St. Gotthard road, Switzerland, has been 
awarded to a Berlin firm. The section between Basel and Olten, 
with the already existing Hauhenstein tunnel, 8,184 ft. long, has 
such a steep grade that the steadily increasing traffic can no 
longer be carried on according to the schedule. There is no other 
way to improve the conditions than to partly move the line, so 
as to get more favorable grades and curves. According to the 
plans of the general management of the Swiss national railways 
this new line will branch off from the old, back of the station at 
Siffach; run eastward to Gelterkinden, and then take an almost 
southerly direction and in the rear of the Tecknang station enter 
the new tunnel which is to be built, and which it will leave 
shortly before it crosses the river Aare; after which it will reach 
the station at Olten. The new line is almost exactly 10 miles 
long and is 364 ft. shorter than the present one. The crest lies 
336 ft. lower. The steepest grade is 10.5 per cent., as against 
26.6 per cent. of the old line; in the southern leg of the tunnel 
there is a grade of 7.5 per cent. for a distance of four miles. 
The shortening of the distance from Basel to Olten amounts 
to 19 miles, which will permit cutting down the transit time of 
the fast and ordinary trains from 15 to 20 minutes, and that 
for freight trains 25 minutes. In the tenders last August there 
were four bids; two Swiss, one French and one German. The 
tender of the latter, was $381,000 higher than the estimate of the 
management of the road, but below those of the other bidding 
firms by from $309,500 to $1,024,000. In a subsequent: tender, 
the German firm, although it had increased its first bid by $171,400 
was the lowest bidder. 
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THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE: A NEW OUTLET 
FOR CANADIAN WHEAT.* 


BY AVARD LONGLEY BISHOP, 





That adequate rail and water transportation facilities rep- 
resent a basic factor in nation building, is a maxim which is ap- 
preciated more than ordinarily by the people of Canada. With 
them it is a well-recognized fact—one which has possessed itself 
of the public mind—that their potential forest, agricultural and 
mineral resources, all of which are known to be abundant, and 
not be economically utilized until the country is opened up by 
railways and improved by artificial waterways. The strenuous 
efforts which they have put forth during the last two or three 
decades to supply themselves with the necessary transportation 
systems have been such as to attract attention, if not the ad- 
miration, of the rest of the civilized world. 

And notwithstanding the fact that already Canada has the 
greatest railway mileage in proportion to population of any coun- 
try in the world, with possibly one or two minor exceptions, it 
would seem as if she were just entering now upon an era of 
great expansion in railway building. Within recent years the 
most pressing transportation problems have arisen as a result of 
the settlement of the West, especially of the prairie provinces— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. With the later movement 
of population westward, the center of wheat production has 
shifted westward also, until at the present time it is somewhere 
within the limits of the three prairie provinces. This is shown 
by the fact that in 1911, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
together produced 194,083,000 bushels of wheat out of a total 
of 215,851,000 for the whole of Canada. The realization is just 
dawning upon the people of the United States and Canada alike 
that a large, if not the best, part of the wheat belt on the plains 
of North America lies north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. 

Just how many million acres of land are available here for 
the growth of this cereal it is impossible with any degree of ac- 
curacy to estimate. There seems to be pretty general agreement, 
however, that within a decade or two Canada will be exporting 
several hundred millions of bushels annually. By far the largest 
proportion of this will undoubtedly be grown in the three prairie 
provinces. From the valley of the Red river in southeastern 
Manitoba, a wheat belt 200 miles or more in width stretches 
away to the northwest for hundreds of miles through Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The average yield per acre is con- 
siderably above that of the best spring wheat lands in the United 
States, and already in 1911 the crop had amounted to over 
194,000,000 bushels. Yet less than 10,000,000 acres have ever 
been planted in any one year—a very small fraction of the land 
known to be available for wheat. Is it little wonder, then, that 
some of Canada’s leading public men are looking to the northwest 
to produce in the not distant future a billion bushels of this 
cereal annually. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RAILWAYS. 


It should be mentioned in passing that wheat is by no means 
the only source of agricultural wealth in this region. In addi- 
tion to important crops of potatoes, turnips, peas, flax, etc., there 
were produced in 1911 over 24,000,000 bushels of barley and 
212,000,000 bushels of oats. The crop which already figures 
most prominently in the export trade, however, and the one which, 
as has just been shown, promises the most for the future is 
wheat. Probably a portion of the surplus will seek a market 
south of the forty-ninth parallel. The greater quantity, however, 
is pretty sure to cross the Atlantic. Accordingly, sufficient and 
adequate transportation facilities must always be available to 
move the surplus to the seaboard, otherwise great loss will incur 
to the Canadian farmer, and the healthful economic development 
of the West will be retarded. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the railway net in the Cana- 





*Abstract of an article in the Yale Review for April. Reprinted by 
permission, 
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dian wheat belt, the grain traffic continues to suffer from con- 
gestion. Such a state of affairs naturally stimulated the demand 
for more outlets. If the present crop cannot be handled ade- 
quately, what will be the situation, it is asked, when a crop equal 
to several times that of the present is harvested? The building 
of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railways 
does not seem to furnish a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
Some other supplementary route must be provided. Absurd as 
the scheme may seem at first thought to one unacquainted with 
climatic conditions in Canada, it is true, nevertheless, that the 
people of the prairie provinces have been clamoring for several 
years past for a railway to Hudson bay to supplement the ex- 
isting transportation routes to the seaboard. Their demands, 
which have furnished considerable political capital in the prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and which have 
provoked lengthy discussions in the Dominion parliament, have 
at last borne fruit. For the government has already appropriated 
nearly $1,700,000 for the project. Contracts have been signed 
for the construction of a bridge over the Saskatchewan river 
at The Pas, and on the sixth of September, 1910, the first sod 
in connection with the building of the new railway was turned 
with due ceremony by the minister of railways and canals. Ad- 
vertisements have been running asking for tenders for the con- 
struction of the first 180 miles northward from The Pas. The 
change of government which resulted from the federal elections 
of last September will, in all probability, hasten the work of 
construction, for the Liberal-Conservative party is pledged to 
build the road. Hence, there seems to be no doubt but that the 
long-talked-of Hudson Bay Railway will soon be an accomplished 
fact. 

A glance at the railway map of the Dominion issued in 1911 
by the Department of the Interior shows that of all the lines 
in the prairie provinces the Canadian Northern approaches the 
nearest to Hudson bay. On the Prince Albert branch of this 
system, at a point nearly 400 miles northwest of Winnipeg, the 
trains now stop at a place called “Hudson Bay Junction.” Upon 
inquiry it is found that a branch line reaches out northeast- 
wardly for a distance of 86 miles in almost a direct line towards 
Hudson bay to a point on the south side of the Saskatchewan 
river known as The Pas. From here to Hudson bay the dis- 
tance is only 477 miles via the surveyed route to Port Churchill, 
and but 410 to Port Nelson. The latter follows the course of 
the former for the first 150 miles or thereabouts from The Pas, 
so that the work of construction need not be delayed on ac- 
count of the failure thus far to decide upon the choice of route. 


THE PROPOSED ROUTE, 


Until recently the country through which the railway will pass 
was little known, and even at the present time our knowledge 
of the region is very incomplete. The best available information 
is contained in the various volumes of the Canadian Geological! 
Survey, and in the two reports of John Armstrong, chief engineer 
of the Hudson Bay Railway surveys, which were submitted to 
parliament in 1909. On the whole, the character of the country 
is such as to permit a comparatively low cost of construction, 
although in certain places it will necessitate the building of a 
winding track in order to secure at a moderate cost the easy 
grades which are provided for in the estimates. There is little 
reason for believing that the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try are such as will attract any considerable number of settlers 
for some time to come—at any rate, not until the more desirable 
portions of the Canadian West have been filled with immigrants. 
At present the country is practically unoccupied, for not a single 
road or farm crossing is to be met with on the projected rail- 
way lines throughout the entire distance between The Pas and 
Hudson bay. Considerable timber is met with on the line to 
Port Churchill, but probably the Nelson route is the better tim- 
bered throughout. It has yet to be shown that the region is rich 
in minerals. The building of the railway may result in the find- 
ing of valuable deposits, as has been the case heretofore in other 
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parts of Canada. Hence, although it is always impossible to 
predict accurately the future of any region, all the available evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that there seems to be no prospect 
of the railway deriving much income from carrying the products 
of the immediate country through which it will pass—certainly 
not for some time to come. The revenue must be obtained 
largely from the drawing of through trains of grain from the 
northwest to meet ocean steamers at the terminus on Hudson 
bay. 

One has only to study a map for a few moments to see 
that the shortest route from the center of the wheat belt to 
Liverpool is via Hudson bay and strait. There is no need of 
giving in detail comparative figures of distances, for in this im- 
portant particular the Hudson-bay route has a decided advantage 
over all others. For all practical purposes the distance by steam- 
ship from the railway terminus on Hudson bay to Liverpool 
will be approximately the same as from Montreal to Liverpool. 
But the distance by rail to Hudson bay from the wheat fields 
of the West averages about a thousand miles less than to Mont- 
real, the head of ocean navigation. Hence, the utilization of the 
Hudson bay route would effect a shortening, on the average, 
of approximately a thousand miles in the distance from the 
wheat fields of the West to the seaboard, without increasing 
the ocean distance to the world’s principal markets. 

From what has already been said it ought to be evident that 
there is no question as to the pressing need of opening up this 
additional outlet for Canadian wheat nor as to the saving in 
distance that would be effected by its use. The crucial point in 
the whole project, however, and the one upon which the success 
or failure of the scheme depends, is the possibility of ocean 
steamers reaching the railway terminus on Hudson bay for any 
considerable length of time per year. This is a complex prob- 
lem, but one upon which a good deal of light has been shed by 
the investigations of exploring expeditions sent out by the 
Dominion government, and by the reports of others who have 
spent considerable time at or in the vicinity of Hudson bay. 

Turning now to a consideration of the practicability of navi- 
gating Hudson bay and strait for commercial purposes, it should 
be remembered that their most northern shores are well outside 
the Arctic circle. Port Churchill is in about the same latitude 
as the north of Scotland; and Moose Factory, on the southern 
shore of James bay, is farther south than London. Hudson bay, 
including the southern projection known as James bay, is a vast 
area of water which is, roughly speaking, a thousand miles in 
length from north to south and 600 miles in breadth. Its ap- 
proximate area is 600,000 sq. miles, or nearly five times that of 
the British isles, or six times that of the Great Lakes. The 
only practicable approach to Hudson bay from the Atlantic is 
through the strait of the same name. This is a deep channel 
about 500 miles in length, with an average breadth of 100 miles, 
narrowing down to a minimum with of from 40 to 45 miles. It 
is remarkably free from rocks and shoals or other obstructions 
to navigation, while the soundings show the depth of water to 
vary between 900 and 1,800 ft. It has been stated upon good 
authority that the bay is always open and as free to navigation 
as the Atlantic itself. The waters in the harbors, as also those 
for some distance from the shore line, are frozen for a part of 
the year; but it is reported that by the use of ice-breakers the 
harbors may be kept open for the entire winter. Moreover the 
bay is easy of navigation in that it is unusually free from rocks 


and shoals, and its depth is remarkably uniform, averaging over 
400 ft. 


NAVIGATION OF HUDSON BAY. 


But fortunate as it is that Hudson bay itself contains no ob- 
Stacles which would interfere with its use for commercial pur- 
poses at any time of the year, it is to be regretted that such a 
favorable report cannot be made upon Hudson strait; for here 
we find that nature has imposed a limit to the period of navi- 
gaiion, in the form of ice. Another possible drawback to the 
easy use of this route is that, no matter whether Port Churchill 
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or Port Nelson be eventually selected as the railway terminus, 
the harbor will be icebound for a part of the year. There seems 
to be no serious problem, however, connected with the ice con- 
ditions in the harbors, for these remain open in the autumn as 
long as it is possible for vessels to leave the strait, and are 
likely to be clear again the following season by the time they 
are able to enter the bay. Moreover, it is highly probable, as 
we have already seen, that the harbors can be kept open the 
whole year. Hence, the question as to how long each season 
the Hudson bay route could be used for the purposes of com- 
merce is dependent chiefly upon the length of time Hudson strait 
may be navigated with safety. 

As already pointed out, the Dominion government has been 
untiring in its efforts to arrive at the true answer to this ques- 
tion. In the light of all the evidence collected by experts, it 
seems fair to conclude that Hudson bay and strait, when properly 
charted and lighted, will afford a reasonably safe route for com- 
mercial vessels for at least three months in the year—from 
about the middle of July to the latter half of October. This 
conclusion should be considered as conservative. It is not en- 
tirely improbable that the period of safe navigation, so far as it 
is dependent upon ice conditions, may be lengthened materially 
when full information regarding the straits is at hand. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC, 

Assuming, then, the practicability of shipping grain from the 
northwest via Hudson strait, it may be well to inquire what 
portion of the export crop will probably be handled by this 
route. It must be admitted frankly at the outset that this ques- 
tion can be answered only in a general way, for there are so 
many factors which are capable of influencing the choice of 
route that it is impossible accurately to reckon with them all. 
So far as distance is concerned, it is evident that there would 
be a great advantage in shipping by the Hudson bay route. For 
all practical purposes, The Pas is as near to Port Nelson on 
Hudson bay as Winnipeg, the great wheat-shipping center in 
Manitoba, is to Fort William and Port Arthur, the two important 
grain ports on Lake Superior. But, as it has already been shown, 
Port Nelson is almost as near to Liverpool as is Montreal; so 
that the average distance to be saved by shipping via Hudson 
bay is the distance between Fort William and Montreal—ap- 
proximately a thousand miles. Let us assume for the moment 
that it will be as cheap and as easy to provide for the trans- 
portation of grain from Port Nelson to Liverpool as it now 
is to make such shipments over the longer route from Fort 
William; and that, under any circumstances, grain will be car- 
ried as cheaply to Hudson bay as it now is from Winnipeg over 
the railway lines converging upon Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. Winnipeg and The Pas may then be considered as “radi- 
ating points,” each of which may be expected to draw upon a 
considerable area for traffic. Evidently somewhere between these 
two centers there will be neutral ground from which there would 
be no choice of route. This whole matter has received attention 
at the hands of the government officials, and it has been es- 
timated that a line drawn from Dauphin, Manitoba, in a south- 
westerly direction so as to pass through Weyburn, Saskatchewan, 
would separate the territories tributary to Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Such a line of demarcation gives practically the whole of 
Manitoba and something like 11,000 sq. miles of the southeastern 
portion of Saskatchewan to Winnipeg, while the rest of Sas- 
katchewan, including by far the greater part of the province, 
and all of Alberta belong to The Pas. The latter comprises a 
vast area equal in size to the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska and Iowa combined, whose fertility is believed to com- 
pare favorably with that of the states mentioned. It is the 
abundant faith in the future of this large region tributary to 
The Pas which has prompted the government of Canada to 
hearken to the demands of its western constituents and build the 
railway to Hudson bay. It is true that the country to the east- 
ward of the line of demarcation is producing the most wheat at 
present, but already the yield in-the area tributary to The Pas 
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is considerable, and there is no question but that millions of 
acres more will be sown to wheat within the next two or three 
decades. 

There are, however, as has been intimated, certain indetermin- 
able factors which are likely to upset all calculations and turn 
the shipment into channels least expected. The Hudson bay 
route can be used in the autumn for only about two months 
after the shipment of the year’s crop begins; it will be closed 
for the season a month or more before the last shipments may 
be made from Fort William. And in the spring the great mass 
of grain which has been contained in the elevators during the 
winter cannot be forwarded via Hudson bay for possibly three 
months after the opening of navigation on the lakes. No one 
can foretell the ultimate influence of such facts upon the choice 
of a transportation route. Our assumption that the grain will 
be landed at Hudson bay as cheaply as at Fort William is a 
reasonable one, for the distances over which it would move are 
approximately the same to both points. In spite of the fact that 
the return traffic from Hudson bay promises to be light, it is 
expected that the rates on the new road will meet those on 
the lines which lead eastward. If it be assumed that freight 
and insurance rates will be equal from Montreal and the Hud- 
son bay terminus of the railway to Liverpool, there will be a 
saving of from three and one-half to four and one-half cents 
per bushel in using the Hudson bay route instead of the St. 
Lawrence. For the cost of carriage from the head of Lake 
Superior to Montreal in 1910 varied between these two figures. 

OPERATION CONSIDERATIONS. 

The fact that the railway can be operated to its fullest capacity 
for only two months, to a somewhat lessened capacity for a 
third month, and possibly not at all or at any rate only to a 
‘small fraction of its capacity for the remaining three-fourths 
of the year, presents some unusually difficult problems to the 
engineers. It has been hard to decide upon what basis to pro- 
vide accommodation for a railway which must be operated with 
such limitations. According to the plan which had been worked 
out by the former deputy minister and chief engineer of the 
Department of Railways and Canals, in the latter part of 1909, 
it was provided that there should be a single-track road. It 
was believed that 32 freight trains and one passenger train per 
day would be its capacity, so that roundhouses and shop accom- 
modation sufficient to handle these numbers would be required. 

It was estimated that a road thus equipped, when working to 
its fullest capacity and allowing for delays and accidents, would 
carry about 64,000,000 bu. of wheat to Hudson bay per month. 
There would have to be provided over 100 train crews, 150 
telegraph operators, over 50 gangs of section men, shopmen, 
roundhouse men, superintendents, trainmasters, yardmasters, 
etc., most of whom would not be required for more than two or 
three months in the busy season in the autumn. For this reason 
it may be entirely impracticable for the government itself to 
operate the road after it has been built. It was stated by the 
deputy minister that it “would seem to require to be worked 
by one of the large corporations, so that men and rolling stock 
could be utilized the whole year.” But at the very time that 
the Hudson Bay Railway would be running to its fullest capacity, 
both men and rolling stock are most in demand on the lines 
which operate throughout the year. This is also the time when 
there is usually a heavy general demand for labor. Then soon 
after the cessation of wheat shipments northward, the rush sea- 
son would be over on the regular lines. Undoubtedly, however, 
some solution of the problem will be found. It is possible that 
the building of the road will soon be followed by the settlement 
of the adjacent country, and that a growing local traffic will 
make it necessary to operate the road the year round. This 
is a glimmering hope of the many, although it is actually -ex- 
pected only by the more optimistic. 

Those who look with little favor upon the whole project find no 
end of prospective troubles. Yet it is to be remembered that 
there are few railways which have not been built in the face of 
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what seemed to many at first sight to be insurmountable’ diffi- 
culties. This is true of a number of the Canadian lines. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway was projected, it was 
predicted by a number of the leading men in the Canadian 
parliament that the road never would earn grease for its car 
wheels; and yet it is now one of the most prosperous railway 
companies in the world. There is absolutely no way of fore- 
telling with accuracy the results which will follow a new line, 
especially when it traverses a new and comparatively unknown 
region. It is to be hoped that the building of the Hudson Bay 
Railway will hasten the development of the Canadian northwest; 
that the country through which it will pass may prove to be, 
when better known, of far greater economic value than the pres- 
ent available data would warrant us in believing; and that the 
various difficulties which now present themselves respecting the 
safe shipment of grain from the Hudson bay terminal may prove 
in time to have been more imaginary than real. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN MARCH’ 
Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on railways of the United States in the month of 
March, 1912. 
Collisions. 


Kind of Kind of 


Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
7°O. . GOOTHIA .2.6000550.,0cial Circle, be. Pe 8. 5 9 
B. Atisntic GC. b.5..62<0 Wilmington. be. P. & F. 4 9 
a ee Re A, CER ee re. F. & F. 1 0 
i2. C., C., C. & St. L... Greencastle. be. P. & F. 3 648 
2. OP heat es Newdece Canastota. xc. F. & F. 1 3 
13; A, 7. BS; F.....«.. MeCarys: re. F. & F. 3 8 
iS. a We on oss eras. xe. F. & F. 1 0 
at ee | ae eee Charles City, Ia. re. F. & F. 1 0 
20. Lehigh Val. ........ Manchester. xc F. & F. 1 0 
dR SS ere er ee Barnegat. be. roe 2 2 10 
PO. Gene eG Ee oe seem ueen Denison. be. FE. & F. 0 8 


Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 


Date. Road. Place. Derailm’t. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
23 Vepeienh seuss. ses Oxford. d. eq. P. 5 5 
4. Denver & R. G...... Salida. unx. re 1 1 
Re ree. Bucyrus. b. wheel. P. 0 0 
SERS CTU ae 2 Oe ee Tifton. d. track. P; 0 12 
7. Cleve., C.,C. & St. L.. Bellefontaine. acc. obst. P. 0 2 
7: “A ee. Os. assur Collinwood. b. wheel. P., 1 3 
+7... BRRRNS case x0s «a> % W. Lebanon. b. rail. -. 4 81 
13. Chi, a & St. 2..... Oakwood. d. rail. r. 0 15 
12 Na Ske ue aeen nina ee Batavia. b. wheel. P., 0 5 
ES See ee OR Ra Hyde Park. b. rail. a. 0 16 
id. Chicago G. W......5 Dunkerton. b. rail. r. O°. 28 
22. Cin., H. & D........ Miamisburg. d. track. P; 0 1 
23; Soin. BOR Bin sx 02 8 Cosby, Mo. d. track. P 0 7 
31.. ‘St. Louis, 1. M&S: Wagoner. a seieeess Pp, i §=623 


The collision near Social Circle, Ga., on the 8th, occurred at 
2:15 a. m., and four of the persons killed were negro passengers 
riding in the second class car. Eastbound passenger train No. 4 
collided with westbound freight No. 13A, wrecking both engines, 
the first 3 cars on the passenger train and two cars of the freight. 
The investigation resulted in the conclusion that the engineman 
of the freight mis-read his watch, believing that when he de- 
parted from Rutledge, the first station east of. the place of col- 
lision, he had sufficient time to go to a station twelve miles dis- 
tant to meet No. 4. The conductor of this train alleges that his 
watch was wrong, although it had been compared with the regu- 
lator twelve hours previous, with a variation of less than five 
seconds. The conductor of No. 13B, which train was standing 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

rc, Rear collision——bc, Butting coilision——xc, Other collisions—— b, 
Broken——d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen  obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch——acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive. on road——fire, Cars burned whiie 
running P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or Ft., Freight train (inelud- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) ——Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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in the siding at Rutledge when Section A left there, immediately 
inquired over the telephone of the despatcher if 13A had orders 
giving it the right of road to the next station and informed the 
despatcher of the departure of Section A. The despatcher 
promptly notified the next station west, but too late, as No. 4 
had left. 

The trains in collision at Wilmington, N. C., on the 8th, were 
a passenger train from Fayetteville and an engine without train 
which had just started from the station to go to the relief of a 
disabled passenger train. The persons killed were the foreman 
of the company’s shops, H. B. Goodknight and the engineman 
and fireman of the passenger train. Seven passengers and two 
employees were injured. The men in charge of the relief engine 
had overlooked the schedule of the passenger train. 

The collision at Macedon, N. Y., on the 12th, occurred at 2 
a. m.; an eastbound freight ran past a fixed signal set against it 
and into a preceding freight, which had been unexpectedly 
stopped, wrecking the caboose and one car. The caboose took 
fire from its stove and the conductor was burned to death. 

The trains in collision at Greencastle, Ind., on the 13th, were 
the eastbound 24-hour train- running from St. Louis to New 
York and a westbound. freight” “which was at a standstill at the 
station. Of the persons killed one was the engineman of the 
freight, one was a man stealing | a Tide on the freight, and the 
third was the engineman “ot the passenger ‘train. Thirteen pas- 
sengers, three employees and” two trespassers were injured. 

The freight had encroached on the. time of the passenger train 
without right. It appears “that the line ‘at’ this point is double 
track and the freight had-tised the eastbound track from Delmar, 
the first station east of Greencastle.~ It had right only to Green- 
castle and should have entered the side track at the east .switch, 
but this was not done. The engineman of the freight was killed. 
The conductor of the. freight is also- held responsible, as the 
train had been at rest about 15 minutes before the collision oc- 
curred. The manual block ‘system is in use here also, but it 
appears that the signalman reported to’the despatcher that the 
freight was clear of the main. track when it was not. The 
signalman appears to have taken the word of a brakeman of the 
freight. 

.In the collision at Canastota, N. Y., on the 13th a freight of 
the New York Central struck an engine of the Lehigh Valley 
at the crossing of the two roads, the New York ‘Central engine 
being overturned and ditched. The person killed was a tres- 
passer. The freight had aor distant and home signals set 
against it. 

In the collision at McCarty’é, N. M., ‘on the 13th, a west- 
bound freight train rain into a work train. The engine and 
the caboose of the work train were wrecked. The persons killed 
and injured were in the caboose of the work train; the track 
foreman, his wife and an assistant track foreman, killed, and 
five employees and three children of the track foreman injured. 
The cause of the collision was failure of work train to properly 
protect by flag. 

The collision at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 15th, was between 
two engines in the yard, and the person killed was an employee 
riding on the front end of one of the engines. There was a 
dense fog at the time. 

The rear collision of freight trains on the Illinois Central at 
Charles City, Iowa, on the 20th, resulted in the wrecking of 
the caboose of the leading train; and a trespasser riding in a car 
was burned to death by fire which started from the caboose 
stove. The following train had entered the yard at uncontrollable 
speed. 

In the collision at Manchester, N. Y., on the 20th, a yard en- 
gine struck some freight cars on the main track. The engine 
was running at about 10 or 12 miles an hour, and an explosion 
of chemicals occurred in one of the cars, burning this car, as 
well as several others in the immediate vicinity. A freight con- 
ductor, riding on the front of the engine, was fatally injured. 
The butting collision at Barnegat Pier, N. J., on the 21st, 
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which occurred at about 6 p. m., was between an eastbound 
passenger train and a westbound freight standing on a side 
track. The switch had been left set for the side track, and the 
passenger train, approaching the station at uncontrollable speed, 
ran over the switch and into the head of the freight, wrecking 
both engines, one baggage car and three freight cars. The per- 
sons killed were the fireman of the passenger and the fireman of 
the freight; and six passengers and four trainmen were injured. 

The train derailed at Oxford, Ala., on the Ist, was west- 
bound passenger train No. 35, and three of the five persons 
killed were passengers, two of them being scalded by steam from 
a freight locomotive standing on an adjacent track, the car in 
which these passengers were riding having run against the en- 
gine in such a way as to cause the rupture of some of its steam 
pipes. One passenger car and one baggage car were overturned. 
The cause of the derailment was a part of the brake rigging 
which had broken and fallen on the track. 

The train derailed near Salida, Colo., on the 4th was the west- 
bound Continental Limited No. 3, and the two engines drawing 
the train were overturned. The person killed was the fireman. 
One of the enginemen was fatally injured. The derailment was 
due to an insecure rail; insecure apparently because repairmen 
had left it insufficiently spiked. 

The train derailed at Bucyrus, Ohio, on the 4th, was the west- 
bound 18-hour train, New York to Chicago. The derailment was 
due to the breaking of a wheel of the tender of the second 
engine. 

The train derailed at Bellefontaine, Ohio, on the 7th, was 
eastbound express No. 20. It ran into a freight car which had 
been derailed on a sidetrack and overturned so as to foul the 
main track a féw seconds before the passenger train came along. 
The passenger engine was overturned and fell down a bank, but 
the engineman and fireman, in some unaccountable way, escaped 
with only trifling injuries, No other person was injured, as the ~ 
engine cleared the main track and allowed the rest of*the train 
to run along some little distance béfore it came to a stop. 

The train derailed at Collinwood, Ohio, on the 7th, was the 
westbound Twentieth Century Limited, and the cause of the de- 
railment was a broken wheel. The person killed was a watch- 
man in the cabin near the track, which was struck and demolished 
by the train. Sixteen passengers and ‘three’ trainmen were in- 
jured. 

The train derailed at West Lebanon, Ind., on the 7th, was the 
westbound Continental Limited, and all of the passenger cars 
were overturned or partly overturned in the ditch. The mail 
car, which was of steel, fell down a bank and was turned over 
one complete revolution, but the five clerks in the car escaped 
with only trifling injuries. Three passengers and one employee 
were killed and 62 passengers, 11 employees and 8 other persons 
were injured. (Reported March 15, p. 508.) 

The train derailed at Batavia, N. Y., on the 12th, was east- 
bound passenger train No. 20, and one passenger car was over- 
turned so that it fell against a train standing on an adjacent 
track. Five passengers were injured, none seriously. The train 
was automatically stopped by the air brakes, the air pipe having 
been broken. The derailment occurred at a frog, and was due 
to the breaking of a wheel of a sleeping car. 

The train derailed at Hyde Park, N. Y., on the 13th, was the 
eastbound Twentieth Century Limited, of which all the cars 
but one fell to the Hudson river, which, however, was covered 
with ice. This accident was reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
March 15. It is believed to have been caused by a broken rail. 
The engine and the leading truck of the first car passed over 
safely. 

The derailment at Dunkerton, Iowa, on the 14th, occurred 
at 2:30 a. m., and it was due to‘a broken rail. The train was 
running at about 40 miles an hour. Three day cars and one 
sleeping car were ditched and 28 persons were injured, one of 
them fatally. 

The train derailed at Cosby, Mo., on the 23d, was northbound 
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passenger train No, 113. It was running at low speed near the 
station and was thrown off the track at a derailing switch which 
was out of order because of softness of the roadbed due to 
heavy rains. The baggage car and two passenger cars were over- 
turned and fell down a bank. Seven persons were injured. 

The train derailed near Wagoner, Okla., on the 31st, was St. 
Louis & San Francisco passenger train No. 3. Forty-six pas- 
sengers and 7 employees were injured, none of them very seri- 
ously. The train was being run over the Iron Mountain be- 
cause of an obstruction on the St. L. & S. F. The tender was 
the first vehicle to leave the track. The track was soft and a 
speed limit of 30 miles an hour was in force. This may have 
been exceeded. 

Canada.—Two serious collisions occurred on the Canadian 
Pacific in March, one at Hull, Ont., on the 8th, and one at 
Amyot, Ont., on the 23rd. At Hull four passengers and the 
conductor were killed and 11 persons were injured. In the 
other case one passenger and two trainmen were killed and 
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speed. The vestibules of both«were-crushed and the motormen 


were instantly killed. The wreck was set on fire by short Cire. 
cuits in the wires and by the overturned heaters. The first re-* 


lief for the 30 persons injured in this wreck came in the shape 


of a- freight train of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 


Louis, the conductor of which took the injured persons into his 
caboose and carried them to Indianapolis. 





NEW NORTHERN CENTRAL STATION AT 
BALTIMORE. 





The new Northern Central union station at Baltimore,. Md., 
was put in service last fall, but not fully completed until this 
winter. Previous descriptions have appeared in the Railway Age 
Gazette of April 8, 1910, and January 13, 1911. 

The new building is on the site of the old union passenger sta- 
tion between St. Paul street and Charles street, and just north 














General View of Baltimore Station, from St. Paul Street. 


three persons were injured. In this case, it is said, that the pas- 
senger train, westbound, ran past the station at which it was 
ordered to meet the eastbound freight. At Hull a telegrapher is 
held at fault. A coroner’s jury found that the passenger train 
was running with the engine at the rear and that the mortality 
would have been less if it had been at the head of its train. 
Electric Accidents—Of the eight accidents to electric cars re- 
ported in the newspapers as having occurred in the United States 
in the month of March, three resulted in fatal injuries; a col- 
lision at Victor, N. Y., on the 8th, one at Brown’s, Ohio, on 
the 22nd, and one at Fortville, Ind., on the same day, two per- 
sons being killed in the last named_aceident. At Victor, a work 
train backed into a passenger car, thegview of which was ob- 
scured by fog. At Brown’s a freight car ran around a sharp 
curve and into a standing passenger car. At Fortville, two 
passenger cars met in a butting collision, both running at good 


of ‘Jones falls. The station fronts south, toward the center of 
the city, the seven passenger tracks being at the back. The build- 
ing, as shown in the photograph, is reached from Charles street 
by an approach bridge over the main freight tracks, several spur 
tracks and over Jones falls. A bridge 50 ft. wide connects 
Charles street and St. Paul street. There is a street car line on 
Charles street, but none on St. Paul street. 

The concourse is at street level. There is an enclosed con- 
course parallel to the tracks with a covered passage leading past 
the cab stand to Charles street. The rest of the concourse is on 
a bridge over the tracks. Incoming and outgoing passengers 
are not mechanically separated, but their movements are un- 
restricted, since incoming passengers diverge through the en- 
closed concourse toward: Charles street, while outbound passen- 
gers go from the main waiting room direct*to the head of the 
stairs leading to the platform on which their train’ stands. The 
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tracks are protected with Bush train sheds, several installations 
of which have been described ip these -columns., ~. 
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The baggage room at the street level is used only for luggage 
which the passenger brings to the station with him.- The main 
baggage room is below on the track level. This level is reached 
by an inclined driveway opening on St. Paul street just south 
of the bridge connecting the two streets. A baggage chute and 
an elevator also connect the baggage room on the street level 
with the large room at track level. There are no subways under 
the tracks for handling baggage to the platforms; baggage is 
trucked across the tracks. The other rooms on the track level 
of the building include express room, immigrants’ waiting room, 
commissary department rooms, trainmasters’ office, station mas- 
ter’s office. 

The two upper floors of the building are for offices. The main 
waiting room is three stories high, being covered by a skylight. 
The building is fireproof, steel and concrete construction. The 
exterior is finished in pink Milford granite. The interior of the 
waiting rcoin is of Doric architecture and is finished in Pentellic 
marble, the.same stone of which the Parthenon at Athens is 
made. The concourse on the bridge over the tracks is lined with 
Faience tiling, and all rocms in the basement are also tiled. 

Kenneth M. Murchison, New York, was the architect. 


An extension of the Siamese Northern line, Siam, from Dene 
Chai*to Chiengmai, is proposed. This line would run from 
Dene Chai via Pang Buei across the Meh Yome and the Meh 
Wang rivers, and thence to the plain of Chiengmai through a 
tunnel nearly a mile long. From Bangkok to Chiengmai the dis- 
tance by this route is 453 miles, and from Dene Chai 135 miles. 


The first section of the Southern Railway, Federated Malay 
States, from Perchaburi to Cha Alm, a- distance of 23 miles, 
was opened to traffic on June 1, 1911. This is the first part of 
the new railway which will eventually link the Siamese and the 
Federated Malay State railway systems and form a direct con- 
nection beyond Singapore and Bangkok. This connection is 
expected to be completed within two years. 














Detail of Waiting Room of Baltimore Station; Entrance to Passenger Bridge Over Station Tracks. 











The general offices of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
in Chicago, now located in the Republic building, will be re- 
moved about May 1 to the Heisen building, where a lease has 
been taken of the entire fourteenth floor. 


The Grand Trunk has signed an agreement with its locomotive 
enginemen, to be in force three years, by which wages will be 
increased about 10 per cent. The increase applies on the whole 
of the company’s lines, both in Canada and the United States. 


The railway brotherhoods which have been asking for in- 
creased pay on the lines of the southeastern states, are now 
voting on the question of giving their leaders power to order a 
strike, and the vote may be announced in a week or ten days. 


Two masked robbers secured an entrance to the Golden State 
Limited train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific near Rock 
Island, Ill., on April 21, and robbed seven passengers in one of 
the sleeping cars of their money and valuables. The men entered 
the train after it had stopped to take water. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company announces that it has 
made a contract with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
for the general interchange of messages to and from Europe; 
and the contract provides for the extension of the wireless tele- 
graph from the Pacific coast to Hawaii, China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 


The twenty-third annual report of the Relief Department of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for the year ending December 
31, 1911, shows an expenditure during the year of $621,165.34 in 
benefit orders to employees of the company. This was more than 
was received in contributions from members, and the company 
advanced $38,262.76. Since the establishment of the fund in 1889 
there has been paid in benefit orders to employees on account of 
sickness and accidents a total of $8,240,184.67. The payments by 
the railway company have amounted to $1,458,211. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, announces that it is unable to take up any further grade 
crossing elimination applications this year as no funds have been 
provided for the state’s proportion of such work. There are now 
uncompleted 41 cases in which work has been ordered. The total 
estimated amount of the state’s proportion of the cost in those 
cases is $1,137,258. The entire balance of appropriations avail- 
able for every purpose is $1,209,513. There are pending before 
the commission twenty-seven applications on which no action can 
be taken at present. 


Governor Dix, of New York, has approved the bill which has 
been passed by the legislature codifying the law, relating to lands 
and forests. The reforestation of waste land is to be encouraged 
by relieving the owners from taxation. Inspectors, acting for 
the state, are to inspect railway locomotives anywhere in the 
state where large forests are liable to be endangered by engines 
which throw sparks, and an inspector may order out of service 
an engine not suitably equipped to guard against fires. The rules 
in regard to locomotives apply to logging roads as well as lines 
operated by common carriers. 


The Special Committee on the Relations of Railway Operation 
to Legislation has prepared a brief memorial to F. O. Melcher, 
the late chairman of the committee, who was killed in the col- 
lision at Kinmundy, IIl., January 22, and has sent copies of it to 
all the railways. This memorial, signed by Chairman Jackson 
and Messrs. Stuart and Wickersham, recognizes Mr. Melcher’s 
particularly valuable work as chairman of the committee, and 
closes with the declaration that “we record our conviction that 
of all the men of his time he has contributed most largely to 
the ultimate working out of a proper relationship between the 
railways, the public, the government and railway employees.” 


A press despatch from Denver says that the Denver & Rio 
Grande has deeded back to the government coal land in Colorado 
and Utah worth $2,000,000, which was secured by the use of 
“dummy” entrymen. The suit of the government to recover has 
been compromised ‘and 8,288 acres of coal lands revert to the 
United States. The royalty for which judgment was asked at 
8 cents a ton is the equivalent of $15,000,000. The suit has 
been pending for about four years, It jwas brought by the gov- 
ernment against the Utah and Calumet Coal companies which 


General News Section. 








are controlled by the Denver & Rio Grande. They were charged 
with making fraudulent land filings in which dummy entrymen 
were said to have figured. 


Vice-president W. L. Park of the Illinois Central has written 
a letter to Captain Beech, in charge of the Illinois Central’s trans- 
fer boat “Bertram,” plying between Helena, Ark., and Trotter’s 
Point, Miss., commending his heroism during the floods in the 
Mississippi river. Without special instructions, after he had 
been cut off from the Mississippi side he took his boat along the 
levee on the Arkansas side and at great risk to himself and 
crew saved a great many lives and personal property. Mr. Park 
said in his letter: “Seed sown in this way must return a hun- 
dred fold in bringing about on the part of the public greater 
confidence in and respect for the railways, which they have in 
most cases been unjustly deprived of.” 


A new contract has been entered into by the Illinois Central 
and the Board of South Park Commissioners of Chicago, by 
which the railway surrenders to the commission its riparian rights 
to the shore of Lake Michigan in return for a strip of addi- 
tional right of way from 50 ft. to 150 ft. wide from Thirty- 
first to Fifty-first street, and additional property south of 
Twelfth street; and the railway agrees to depress its tracks 7 
ft. between Thirty-first and Fifty-first street. The new contract 
omits several features included in the previous contract, which 
the city council refused to approve, and can be carried out 
without the consent of the city. Several other features of the 
plan, including the opening of Twelfth street, through the rail- 
way property and the location of the proposed new passenger 
terminal, are left for further negotiations between the city and 
the railway. 


Two hundred and fifty delegates, representing the Brother- 
hood of Railway Car Men, the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Helpers, the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, the International 
Association of Sheet Metal Workers, and other shopmen’s or- 
ganizations, at a meeting at Kansas City on April 22, organized 
the “Federation of Federations,” to represent the shop workmen 
employed on 47 lines west of the Mississippi river. The Fed- 
eration claims 300,000 members. On the second day of their 
meeting they prepared and sent to President Taft a telegram 
notifying him that they had decided “to extend or to make prepa- 
ration to extend” to all the railways in the West the strike on 
the Harriman Lines and the Illinois Central, which they started 
last year, “unless a settlement of an honorable character can be 
secured.” They claim that their constituents are determined 
and that the other railways are assisting the Harriman Lines; 
and it is declared that boiler explosions are becoming more 
frequent. The president of the Federation of Federations is 
W. O. Horton, of St. Louis; vice-president, G. W. Pring, Des 
Moines; secretary, John Scott, San Francisco. The first of the 
eleven names signed to the telegram sent to President Taft is 
James W. Kline. 


Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, has sent to the legislature a 
veto of the law requiring abolition of grade crossings which 
was passed by the legislature several weeks ago. This bill pro- 
vided for the abolition of dangerous grade crossings under the 
supervision of the Public Utility Commission, the commission be- 
ing empowered to decide details, settle differences and determine 
the order in which rival applications shall be attended to. Ifa 
railway asked to have a crossing abolished, it would have to 
pay the whole cost, including property damages, except that an 
electric street railway could be compelled to pay 10 per cent. 
When a city or town petitioned the commission, it would have 
to pay 15 per cent. of the expense. The most sweeping pro- 
vision was that every railway in the state should remove one 
crossing every year for each 30 miles of its line. Some of those 
who advocated this bill claim that it is a law, in spite of the 
governor’s action, because he sent his veto to the wrong House. 
Both houses of the legislature discussed the bill on the last day 
of the session (April 16), the senaté refusing to pass it over 
the governor’s veto, while the house adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing the belief that the bill was already a law. It is expected 
that it will be filed with.the Secretary of State,<and that its 
validity will have to be settled by the courts. 
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Massachusetts Railways’ Appeal to.the Public. 


The following argument, which explains itself, has’ been pub- 
lished in the advertising columns of prominent Massachusetts 
newspapers, set in display type, filling perhaps four times the 
space which it occupies here. It is signed by T. E. Byrnes, vice- 
president of the’ New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine, and J. H. Hustis, vice-president of the New 
York Central, lessee of the Boston & Albany. It is headed 
“TQ THE PUBLIC”: 

The “full crew” bill, so-called, which will require the railroads 
to employ an unnecessary brakeman on many freight trains, is 
being pushed through the legislature with all the power of the 
‘organized trainmen. This bill will cost the railroads approxi- 
mately $500,000.00 per annum, and if extended to the entire 
New England Railroad system, will cost over $1,000,000.00 per 
annum. The railroad commission, in a report dated September 
23, 1908, has decided that this extra brakeman is not needed for 
the safety or convenience of the public or for the safety of the 
employees themselves. 

At present such a number of brakemen is employed as the 
railroad officials, with the approval of the railroad commission, 
deem sufficient. No accident has ever taken place which can be 
fairly attributed to the absence of an extra brakeman, or which 
would have been averted by the presence of an extra brakeman. 
Automatic couplers, automatic brakes and block signals introduced 
by the railroads, at the cost of many millions of dollars, have 
changed the duties of freight brakemen materially in the last ten 
years since this bill was first introduced. If the railroads are 
compelled, against the judgment of their officials and of the 
railroad commission, to employ unnecessary men, the public must 
expect to pay the bill in increased rates. There is no other 
source of income. The public expects electrification, tunnels, 
improvements in service and equipment, at a cost of scores of 
millions of dollars. Is it willing to pay for unnecessary freight 
brakemen, whose employment organized railroad employees alone 
demand? 

If this bill is passed this year, what will prevent another bill 
being introduced next year commanding the employment of extra 
engineers, firemen, station men, conductors, ticket takers, section 
men or motor men? Where is this to stop? 

Does the public, who, in the end, must pay the bill, desire that 
the railroads employ unnecessary labor and that improvements 
for the general good be halted? We do not believe so, and we 
ask you to advise your representatives and senators accordingly. 





Steel Directors’ Interests. 


The Congressional committee that has been investigating the 
steel industry reports that twenty-three officers and directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation are also directors of 
organizations representing $35,124,143,009. The report asserts 
that a great majority of railway corporations, a system of power- 
ful banks and trust companies, and the great insurance com- 
panies are allied with the steel corporation. Commercial organiza- 
tions of which the directors and officers are also directors and 
officers, represent $17,755,171,249. Railways of which United 
States steel men are directors represent $10,365,872,344, or more 
than half the valuation of all the roads in the country. Banks, 
trust companies and insurance companies, of which these men 
are directors, have surpluses and deposits of $3,314,811,178; and 
industrial corporations, $2,813,509,348. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are also directors in street railways, express companies, tele- 
phone companies and steamship companies, with capital and 
funded indebtedness of $1,171,778,890. The report contends that 
the United States Steel Corporation with its ramifications of 
interlocking directorates, constitutes the real “money trust.” Of 
the two great financial groups, the committee is of the opinion 
that the Morgan group is more powerful than the Standard Oil 
group. 





Negotiations with Eastern Enginemen. 


The managers and enginemen of the eastern roads this week 
accepted offers of mediation under the Erdman act and are 
now holding separatescoénferences with the mediators. 

On April 18, the committee of managers, who had been con- 
sidering the announcement of the enginemen’s strike vote, sent 
their reply, to the effect that they had nothing to offer. Grand 
Chief.Stone answered, saying.in part: “We desire to call your 
attention to the fact that the railway companies in the West, 
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Northwest and Southwest and Southeast are at the present time 
paying their enginemen approximately the same rates we are 
contending for here, with better working conditions than we 
are asking for. You base your refusal to grant the increases 
‘on the roads’ inability to pay more,’ and offer nothing beyond 
the bare statement to substantiate it, regardless of the fact that 
financial reports show both increased earnings and volume of 
business. You state ‘The public interests are demanding safer 
and better transportation, double track, interlocking and block 
signals, better cars, stronger track, elimination of grade cross- 
ings and adoption of safety appliances.’ We agree the public 
are entitled to all this, and we are firmly of the opinion our 
constituency composed of 28,000 trained enginemen on the 
roads represented are an important factor in the creation of 
that degree of safety so essential to satisfy public demands. We 
also desire to call your attention to the fact that in both the 
western and southern territory, where the volume of both freight 
and passenger traffic is lighter, and grade lines often -heavier, 
the roads are making all these improvements mentioned, and are 
still earning money, and paying better wages than we request. 
We note your reference to the conservatism of the enginemen, 
and wish to suggest we have not departed from that policy, 
but when the conference committee seeks to capitalize on the 
conservatism of the enginemen to the extent of declining our 
proposal in its entirety, such action forces us to admit the 
futility of adhering to a policy that is unable to secure results 
that have heretofore been obtained by other employees with 
more radical policies.” 

The managers agreed to meet again on April 22 to consider 
the matter further. They did so, but after the meeting an- 
nounced that they saw no way of modifying their previous con- 
clusions. The representatives of the brotherhood then an- 
nounced their intention of putting a strike into effect as soon 
as possible, probably within 36 hours. That evening Martin A. 
Knapp, presiding judge.of the United States Commerce Court, 
and Charles P. Neill, United States commissioner of labor, on 
their own initative offered their services as mediators. The 
enginemen accepted within a short time, and the following day, 
after several meetings, the managers also accepted. The medi- 
ators held conferences with the latter on April 24 and 25, and 
intend to meet with the enginemen as soon as possible. 





The Mexican Way of Handling a Strike. 


Anticipating a strike of the American conductors and engine- 
men employed on the National Railways of Mexico, which had 
been called for 5 o’clock on the afternoon of April-17, on ac- 
count of an alleged policy of discrimination against American 
employees in order to eliminate them from the service, the man- 
agement issued an order discharging them at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 16th, just 26 hours in advance of the time set 
for the strike. According to press reports, the order found 
many of the men at distant points on the system; and, four 
days before, an order had been issued cancelling all passes 
for American employees and members of their families. About 
1,000 American enginemen and conductors are said to have been 
affected. All trains run after the issuance of the order were 
manned entirely by Mexicans, but for a time it was necessary 
to abandon a part of the service. 


Frisco Asks Governors to Co-operate in Reducing Trespassing. 

W. B. Spaulding, chairman of the Central Safety Committee 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco, has addressed a letter to 
the governors of the eight states through which the Frisco 
lines run, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Alabama, calling their attention to the 
proportion of trespassers in the number of persons killed and 
injured by the railways, and urging their co-operation in im- 
proving the situation. With the letter was included a state- 
ment showing that 50,025 trespassers were killed and 52,427 
injured in the United States during the ten years of 1901-1910 
inclusive, while in the same period in Great Britain and Ireland 
only 4,435 trespassers were killed and 1,319 injured; that of the 
103,452 trespassers killed and*injured in the last ten years, 
.13,000 were under the age of 14 years and 20,000 were between 
the ages of 14 and 21. In other words there have been enough 
minors killed and injured in the past ten years in the United 
States to more than make a milepost for every mile traveled 
in a trip around the world: The letter was as follows? | 
“The 23,000 employees of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 19 
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an earnest endeavor to safeguard both themselves and the 
patrons of the company, have established'a Safety First, or an 
accident prevention, organization. This organization, which is 
represented in all departments, is for the purpose of reducing 
casualties of every character in the operation of the railway 
on which they are employed. I have the honor of being its 
chairman. “I respectfully submit a statement herewith, showing 
the number of persons, classed under the general head of tres- 
passers, killed and injured on the railways of the United 
States during the years 1901 to 1910 inclusive, and compared 
with statistics for Great Britain, and feel confident that you 
will be impressed with the necessity for measures which will 
prevent this tremendous decimation in the population, and par- 
ticularly in the youth of the country. 

“The railways of the United States have always realized the 
importance of this matter and have continuously attempted to 
prevent this peculiarly unnecessary loss of life. The annual 
uniformity of the fatalities among the trespasser class discloses 
the futility of the efforts of the railways in this direction. 

“In its essence, this is an economic question for which Eng- 
Jand and Germany have long since made provision. Governmental 
aid is necessary to remedy this public evil. Primarily, we need 
your co-operation and trust you will accord us your valuable 
energetic assistance. 

“T hope you will find it consistent to send_us a letter, a copy 
of which we can send to every mayor and county judge in the 
state, in order to impress upon them the need of stringent ac- 
tion in dealing with railway trespassers, and at the same time, 
I request your attention to the laws of your state upon the 
subject, and would suggest that if you deem proper and these 
laws appear to you inadequate, that you bring the subject to 
the attention of your next general assembly. 

“If, however, you find the laws adequate, we earnestly solicit 
your assistance in seeing that they are effectively enforced.” 

Mr. Spaulding has received replies from Governor Earl 
Brewer of Mississippi and from Governor Colquitt of Texas, 
promising their co-operation. Governor Brewer said he would 
bring the matter to the attention of the next legislature, and 
Governor Colquitt expresses the opinion that the municipal au- 
thorities should pass ordinances prohibiting trespassing. 





Cleveland: Engineering Society. 

At the regular meeting of the Cleveland Engineering Society 
to be held May 14, Colonel John Millis, U. S. A., will give an 
illustrated talk on River and Harbor Improvement, from the 
engineering standpoint, and Charles W. Hopkinson will give an 
illustrated talk on the same subject from the esthetic standpoint. 


Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will give a minstrel vaude- 
ville entertainment at the Nixon theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. on 
May 18. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular” 


meetings, and places of meeting. 





Air Brake AssociaTion.—F,. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; annual, 
May 7-10, Richmond, Va. 

American AssocIATION OF DeMuRRAGE OrfFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Boston, 
Mass.; annual, May 10-11, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FrEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; annual, June 18-21, Detroit, Mich. 

American ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

American Execrric Rattway AssocraTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ELeEctTRIcAL RariLway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
American Rartway AssocraTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

Next session, May 15, New York. ‘ 
American Raritway BripcE AND BuiLpinec AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md 
American Rartway ENGINEERING AssocIATIon.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock 

Block, Chicago. 

Amertcan Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. Convention, June 17-19, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Rattway ,Toot ForemMen’s AssocraTtion.—M. H. Bray, N.Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. Convention, July 9, Chicago. 
American Socrery ror Testinc MaATertats.—Prof, E. Marburg, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Society oF Civit ENncingeERS.—C: W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
American, Society oF ENGINEERING ConfRacTors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN Socrety oF Mé&cHANICAE ‘ENGINzERS.—Calvin® W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St.. New York. 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers” AssociaTion.—F.J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaitLway AccounTING OrFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, ue. 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway CLaim AcENntS.—J. R. McSherry, C. E, I.,. Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 21-23, 1912, Los. Angeles, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A, Andreucetti, C. & 

. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual, June 11, Atlantic City, N. J.; 

annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrrFicers.—G. P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. Convention, Oct. 7-11, Chicago. 

CanaDIAN Raitway Cxius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

Canapian Society or Civit Encinreers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOcIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicgHt Craim_ AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 
May 15, Buffalo, N. Y 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway ConGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium; convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago. Convention, May 22-25, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
on Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroap Master BiacksmituHs’ AssocraTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 15, Chicago. 

Master Boirrr Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York; annual convention, May 14-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Master Car BuItpers’ AssociaTIon.—J. Taylor, Old Colony “building, 
Chicago. Annual convention, June 12-14, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Master Car AND Locomotive Parnters’ Assoc. or U. S. anp Canapa.—A. P. 
—— = & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, Den- 
ver, Col. 

NationaL Rartway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New ENcLanp RAILROAD tieanntt H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN Raitroap CLus.—C, L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omana Raitway Crius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 

Prorra AssociaTION OF RaILroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Raitroap Crus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas - 

uae teas AssocIATION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
Ork. 

Rartway Cius oF PittspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway EvectricaL Suppty ManuFacturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rattway GARDENING AssocIATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. 

Raitway InpustriaLt Assocration.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. Ry., St. 
Louis, Mo.; annual, May 12, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway Sricnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Raitway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaATIon.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Convention, May 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

Raitway Suppty MANuFacturers’ Assoc.—J. D. sia oh 2135 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Raitway Tet, & Ter. AppLiance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. > 

RicHMoNpD Raitroap CLius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. ? 

St. Lours Rattway Cius.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE AsSsOcIATION.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rattway Financrat OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. : 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF CAR Servicz OrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. ji 

SouTHEeRN & SoUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF Curcaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Train DespatcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF BuFrFraLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Dertroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING EnGineEErS’ AssociaTIon.—W. QO: Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; August, 1912. 

WESTERN CanapA Rarttway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WEsTERN Raitway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3a 
Tuesday of each month, éxcept June, July and August. 

WeEsTERN Society OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago, 
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Craffic News. 


The first steamboats of the. season on Lake Erie started from 
Buffalo on Monday last. 





The Chicago & North Western has established a new parlor 
car service between Chicago and Williams Bay, Wis. 


The Canadian Pacific and the Trans-Siberian Railways have 
made a joint agreement to sell tickets for trips around the world. 


The governor of New York has vetoed a bill which aimed 
to give to the Public Service Commission authority to suspend 
passenger tariffs pending investigation as to their reasonableness. 


The Ohio State, College of Agriculture, using a train furnished 
free by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, will give lectures 
along the line of that road on May 1, 2 and 3, stopping at 17 
places. 


The legislature of the Island of Jamaica has taken action look- 
ing to the subsidizing of a line of steamships to be run by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway weekly between Jamaica and a port in 
Canada. 


It is announced that about June 1 the Pennsylvania will put 
in service a new 26-hour train, to be known as the “Broadway 
Limited,’ between Chicago and New York over the Panhandle 
route. This will be a solid, all-steel train of vestibuled cars. 


The government has brought four suits in the federal court 
at New York City against the New York Central to receive 
penalties for keeping seven loads of hogs in the cars beyond 
the length of time allowed by law. The alleged offenses .took 
place in January and February, 1911. 


Arrangements have been completed by the tours department 
of the Chicago & North Western and Union Pacific for its 
twelfth season of summer vacation travel. The programme 
includes seven 15-day Yellowstone Park tours and tours to Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific coast, Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, 
Alaska and other points of interest. 


The “Bulletin of Business Openings in Western Canada,” 
which is issued quarterly by the Grand Trunk, has just appeared 
for the month of April. It gives in much detail the wants of all 
the principal places on the Grand Trunk Pacific west of Winni- 
peg. Doctors, druggists and school teachers are wanted every- 
where, as well as blacksmiths, barbers, tailors, etc. 


Effective April 28 a change in time will be made on several 
of the through trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The “Columbian,” now leaving Chicago at 10 a. m. for the 
Pacific coast, will leave thereafter at 10:30, and No. 5, the day 
express, will leave at 9:30 a. m. instead of 9:15. The changes 
are made to insure better connections with trains arriving from 
the East. 


United States Senator: Rayner, of Maryland, has introduce a 
bill which is intended to make it possible to bring a suit against 
such joint stock associations as the Adams Express Company 
for violations of the interstate commerce act. The introducing 
of the bill followed a decision by Judge Hollister, in the United 
States circuit court, holding that since the Adams Express Com- 
pany was neither an individual nor a corporation, suits would 
have to be brought against individual stockholders for violations 
of the interstate commerce act. 


At a meeting of the Transcontinental Passenger Association 
in Chicago on April 17 consideration was given to a proposition 
to extend the annual homeseekers’ fares which have heretofore 
been in effect only to points as far west as Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Idaho, to the Pacific coast, on the basis of $65 for the 
round trip. It is understood that the Western Pacific advanced 
the proposition and that several other roads were also in favor 
of it, but that it was opposed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Southern Pacific. No decision was reached, and the 
question was referred to a later meeting. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Association of General Passenger and Ticket Agents, of which 
C. A. Cairns, general passenger agent of the Chicago & North 
Western, is president, held in Chicago on April 19, arrangements 
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were made for the next annual convention of the association, 
which will be held at Seattle, Wash.,°on September 12. The 
prepatation of the docket is in charge of a committee of which 
A. Hilton, general passenger agent of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, is chairman. Among the subjects to be considered 
will be advertising and the most effective methods of distributing 
folders, pamphlets, etc., with a view to avoiding a waste of 
material, uniform methods of ticketing, the development of sum- 
mer and winter tourist traffic and the simplification of ticket 
requirements. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has filed in Congress a report’in favor of meeting the 
expenses of delegates to a proposed Congress in this country of 
Chambers of Commerce and Commercial and Industrial As- 
sociations from all over the world.. The proposed amount of 
the appropriation is $50,000 to cover, among other things a tour 
by the foreign delegates to the principal commercial, industrial, 
agricultural and social centers of the United States to acquaint 
them with our institutions and enterprises. The Secretary: of 
State is requested to ask the governments of the commercial 
nations of the world to notify the leading business organizations 
of their respective countries of this action. 





Traffic Club of New York. 


The regular meeting of the Traffic Club of New York will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, April 30. Col. W. B. 
Dunn, chief of the bureau for the safe transportation of ex- 
plosives, will deliver an illustrated lecture on the subject of 
his work and experience. 


New York City Rapid Transit. 


Governor Dix of New York has signed the Wagner bill giv- 
ing the Public Service Commission, with the approval of the 
city Board of Estimate, power to make contracts with com- 
panies operating or agreeing to operate existing subway lines, 
for equipment and operation of municipal lines in connection 
with their present system. ? 

Following his approval of the Wagner bill Mayor Gaynor 
of New York last week signed, orders legalizing the following 
subway routes which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
will construct as its portion of the proposed dual subway 
system: 

Eastern Parkway, including Flatbush avenue, with Brighton 
Beach connection; the Utica avenue connection, the Livonia 
avenue connection, the Livonia avenue route (separate from 
the Livonia avenue connection), the Nostrand avenue route, the 
Fifty-ninth street route and over the Queensboro bridge to Wood- 
side and Astoria and the Roosevelt avenue route. No provision 
for operating the Fourth avenue (Brooklyn) subway has been 
made so far, but it will probably be operated in connection with 
the B. R. T. system. 


Frisco Agents to Handle Industrial Matters. 


In the Railway Age Gazette of February 16, page 278, was 
published a description of a plan being worked out on the St. 
Louis & San Francisco of extending the authority of the sta- 
tion agent by giving him power to represent the com- 
pany in the solicitation of traffic and in the settling of 
claims within certain limits. In pursuance of this same policy, 
Frank Anderson, industrial commissioner, has issued a circular 
letter to the station agents of the Frisco lines, vesting them with 
the authority to represent the industrial department locally and 
thus to transact directly a great deal of business relating to the 
development of the towns and community in general. The letter 
to the agents is in part as follows: 

“Heretofore, the industrial department has been without 4 
local representative in each town and community on our lines, 
but beginning with this date, you are the industrial agent and the 
actual representative of this department, in your town and com- 
munity. It is through you that this department will deal with the 
people of your town and surrounding country. No representa- 
tive of this company knows the local conditions or the industrial 
possibilities of your town and country better than you. 
“It is the desire of this department that you cooperate with 
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the business men’s commercial associations and the farmers’ 
organizations, in the interest of the upbuilding of your town and 
surrounding country. You should meet and discuss with them 
all industrial matters, such as securing new industries for your 
town,’ the development of your surrounding country, and all 
other matters which might in any way assist in the upbuilding of 
your town and community, the people of which I am sure, will 
be glad to cooperate with you fully when they know you are the 
actual industrial representative, and are ready to cooperate with 
them. I will be glad if you will inform your business men and 
farmers, in whatever way you choose, that you are ready to 
cooperate with them in every possible way, and that you are the 
representative of this department on the ground, with whom they 
can deal at any and all times.” 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 

Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 117, giving a summary of car shortages 
and surpluses by groups from December 7, 1910, to April 11, 
1912, says: 

“The total surplus on April 11, 1912, was 94,943 cars; on 
March 27, 1912, was 52,682 cars; on April 12, 1911, was 187,219 
cars. 

“Compared with the preceding period there is an increase of 
42,261 cars, of which 2,935 are box and 36,260 are coal cars. 
The increase in box car surplus is most noticeable in groups 3 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania) ; 6 (lowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas), and 10 
(Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona and Washington), although 
there are slight increases in all other groups with the exception 
of groups 7 (Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska), 8 (Kansas, 
Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma) and 9 (Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico), where a decrease is shown. The 
increase in coal car surplus is general throughout the country 
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except in group 7 (as above), but is most pronounced in groups 
2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania) and 3 (as above). Thisyis doubtless attributable 
to the suspension of coal traffic. 

“The total shortage on April 11, 1912, was 15,554 cars; on 
March 27, 1912, was 33,974 cars; on April 12, 1911, was 1,166 
cars. 

“Compared with the preceding period there is a decrease of 
18,420 cars, of which 9,767 are box, 6,937 coal and 2,149 miscel- 
laneous cars, with an increase of 433 in flat cars. The decrease 
in box car shortage is general except in groups 7 and 10 (see 
above), where a slight increase is shown. The decrease in coal 
car shortage is also general throughout the country. Compared 
with the same date of 1911 there is a decrease in total surplus 
of 92,276 cars, of which 29,923 is in box and 45,156 in coal cars. 
There is an increase in total shortage of 14,388 cars, of which 
9,533 is in box and 563 in coal cars.” 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report, and the 
diagrams show total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages in 1907 
to 1911. 


Freight Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association in presenting sta- 
tistical bulletin No. 118, covering car balance and performance 
for December, 1911, says: 


“The per cent. of cars on home line remains the same as in 
November, viz., 56; this compares with 55 per cent. in Decem- 
ber, 1910. There is a decrease in the per cent. of loaded mileage 
from 70.8 in November to 68.0 in December. The percentage 
of loaded mileage is 1.7 less than it was a year ago. The aver- 
age miles per car per day shows a further decrease of 1.0 miles 
to 23.4 from the November figure, but an increase of 0.7 miles 











Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 


























Cc Surpluses —~ - Shortages — 
Coal Coal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
sroun *1i—Aorl 11,, 1942. iccdiwchcatwaes 7 729 1,278 2,203 283 4,493 169 71 0 0 240 
sig ae ES POR ines ek wae aes 20 453 117 21,485 471 22,526 767 6 1,029 1 1,803 
ig me TS A ION 6 og acecaieve ernie or 475 296 12,941 2,621 16,333 588 305 60 2,003 2,956 
i oe tage tame | (Ege. |. | oe 10 282 48 a55 1,189 1.874 1,447 425 123 255 2,250 
ae Ns eae a Coe NS 19 76 186 933 745 1,940 1,295 90 0 45 1,430 
- or ame | (A: |.2) | OS ee a 24 by OY 269 4,926 4,620 14,936 670 58 0 132 860 
= ' Pee ae Serene Soe 3 0 72 182 82 336 211 0 10 6 227 
si cating: |: Rage |” o> sea a mere een 16 2,447 388 2,191 2,062 7,088 23 0 0 204 227 
rs 2 ames |e |.) > a Re eo 10 1,481 250 200 1,061 2,992 0 0 0 0 0 
, 10.— ‘“ MA MORN cali 65-5 eaten ews 22 6,562 2,747 3,374 9,426 22,109 71 5 0 0 76 
a Me ES Ps sis cow whee ows 5 0 33 0 283 316 4,405 377 0 703 5,485 
FRNA! « cas rave eo aia mee ere ec Astaro aeilers 169 17,616 5,684 48,800 22,843 94,943 9,646 1,307 1,222 3,349 15,554 





*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; 


Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group, 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907 to 1912. 


Surplus 1903 
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FreIGHT Car BALANCE AND PERFORMANCE IN DECEMBER, 


ApriL 26, 


Grand 
Total. 


Canadian 
Lines. 


Ore., 
Idaho, Nev., 
Cal., Ariz. 


Texas, 
dic, 
New Mex. 


Kan.. 
Colo., Okla., 


Mo., Ark. 


Mont., 


Wyo., Neb., 
Dakotas. 


Iowa, 
Ill., Wis., 


Minn. 


Ga., Fla. 


Ky., Tenn., 
Miss., Ala., 


Va., W. Va., 
No. and So. 
Carolina. 


Eastern Pa. Western Pa. 


New 
England. 


1,975,765 
1,101,557 


110,892 


143,879 
60,549 
66,224 

126,773 


18,976 
16,238 
25,770 
42,008 
23,032 


18,264 135,297 


393,258 
240,600 


185,746 169,288 
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Average number of system cars on line.......... 
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73,793 
50,190 
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821,178 
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134,696 
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74,580 
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66,839 
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95,732 
205,659 


178,185 
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52,051 
97,714 
10,515 


Average foreign on line.... 





Total Railway-owned cars on line.... 
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Per cent. of cars on line to total owned: 
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Private cars_on line 
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Total, all cars on line...... 


Per cent. of cars in shop..... 
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6.30 
2,161 
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6.27 
3,149 
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No. of freight engines owned.... 
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106,586,803 121,130,828 
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61 


272,256,318 


64 


116,161,130 


55 


130,735,903 


71 


146,347,398 


64 
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56,767,350 


Average cars on line per freight engine owned.. 


Total freight-car mileage.. 
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Average miles per car per day..........cccceece 
Per cent. loaded mileage...... 
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Ton-miles of freight, including company freight.. 
Average ton-miles, including company freight: 
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Per car-mile 
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Per loaded car-mile... 


361 


$162,249,894 


415 


$16,068,639 


307 


$10,488,890 
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$2,904,584 


345 


$28,197,783 


307 


$11,470,143 


387 


$12,469,406 
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$47,576,044 
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$6,705,189 


Per Caf DEF GB¥ 66.55. 
Gross freight earnings..... 
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Average daily earnings: 


2.51 
2.39 


2.42 1.95 2.38 2.25 2.42 5.08 2.51 2.60 4.09 2.75 
1.84 2.15 2.33 4.55 2.37 3.73 2.68 


2.29 


Per railroad car on line... 


All cars on line.... 
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over December, 1910. The increase of .0.6°in the ton miles per 
loaded car indicates improved loading, but the decrease in aver- 
age ton miles per day for all cars from 376 in November to 
361 in December shows the effect of the decreased percentage of 
loaded mileage. There is an increase of 12 ton miles per car 
over the figure for the month of December, 1910. 

“The earnings per car per day show a decrease from $2.64 in 
November to $2.39 in December, 1911. Compared with Decem- 
ber, 1910, however, an increase of $0.05 is shown.” 

The accompanying table on this page gives car balance and 
performance in the month covered by the report, and the two 
diagrams on the preceeding page show car earnings and car 


mileage and certain car performance figures monthly from July, 


1907. . 

The table on the preceeding page gives freight car balance 
and performance figures by groups for the entire calendar year 
1911. The American Railway Association also publishes total 
figures for six month periods. 


Canadian Pacific Colonization Plan. 


A new plan of colonization, by which the Canadian Pacific 
expects to spend several million dollars in making loans of 
$2,000 each to prospective colonists in western Canada who have 
demonstrated their ability on a productive farm and who have 
the machinery and some money, but who lack enough funds to 
buy and stock a farm and the necessary buildings, was an- 
nounced last week. This opportunity at first will be opened to 
250 men of family now farming rented land. They will be re- 
quired to make a payment of one-tenth of the purchase price 
of the farm and to have in reserve enough to maintain their 
families for a year. They must personally inspect and select 
the land they buy. The $2,000 loan will be used to pay for 
buildings, fencing the farm and cultivating at least 50 acres. 
The amount will be added to the cost price of the land and 
will be payable during a period of ten years with 6 per cent. 
interest. Thirty model farms are to be operated by the railway 
for a period of five years, and the results of the experiments 
undertaken on these farms will be made public in monthly 
bulletins. 


The National Chamber of Commerce. 


The meeting which was held in Washington on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, in accordance with the call issued by 
President Taft some weeks since, to establish a national com- 
mercial organization, was attended by more than 600 delegates 
and a permanent organization was decided upon the first day of 
the meeting, its name to be that shown in the title of this para- 
graph. Chambers of Commerce, boards of trade, and similar 
associations from all over the country were represented, and by- 
laws were adopted providing for a thorough system of getting a 
reliable expression of commercial opinion at any time. The 
power and influence of the new body is not to be given to any 
proposition except by approval of a substantial maiority of the 
commercial associations of the whole country. A permanent office 
is to be established in Washington. The chairman of the new 
association is H. A. Wheeler, of Chicago. Congress will be 
applied to for an act of incorporation. 





Optimistic Shippers. 

A prominent dry goods man says: “Conditions throughout this 
country are better than at any time in years. I know of con- 
cerns that are doing from 100 per cent. to 150 per cent. more busi- 
ness in dry goods for the fall trade, than at this time last year. 
Such factors as these have been behind the recent buying of 
securities by the so-called insiders, and it is this healthy improve- 
ment in trade lines that is responsible for the better railway 
carnings now being published. 

“Great Northern rolled up an increase in gross in February of 
$750,000, or 21 per cent. Pennsylvania gained nearly 18 per cent. 
Union Pacific shows a:gain for February of $570,000, or about 
10 per cent. New York Central is doing a rushing business, as 
you will see by the February statement. In the South, Southern 
Railway shows a very healthy growth, and even Boston & Maine 
is pushing its head up with 7 per cent. larger earnings than Feb- 
ruary a year ago. These results clearly spell widespread pros- 
perity."—Wall Street Journal. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended the effective date of the order 
in the Shreveport case to June 1, 1912. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until 
August 17 Leland’s tariff I. C. C. No. 908 and its supplement. 
This tariff and supplement make changes in the class and 
commodity rates between Texarkana, Ark., and New Orleans, 
La. The advances on the various articles named in the tariff, 
range from one to eight cents per 100 lbs. 


The commission, in the complaints of discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of coal cars has awarded reparation against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, aggregating in five cases $129,722. 
It finds that the road has been guilty of unlawful discrimination 
in the distribution of its cars by reason of which five complain- 
ing coal companies had been unable fairly to market their prod- 
ucts. Never before has the commission awarded damages in 
cases of this kind; the question has been referred to the courts. 
The orders require the Pennsylvania to pay to the Hillsdale Coal 
& Coke Company $27,193, to W. F. Jacoby & Co., $21,094, to 
Clark Brothers $31,128, to the Bulah Coal Company $31,716, and 
to James W. Minds $18,592. 





Reparation Awarded. 


Casey-Hedges Co. v. Alabama Great Southern et al. Opinion 
by the commission: 

Grate bars were given the furnace castings rate when they 
should have been given the “castings N. O. S. plain as from the 
sand” rate. (23, I. C. C. 249.) 


C. E. Ferguson Saw Mill Co. v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern et al. Opinion by the commission: 
In Ferguson Saw Mill Co. v. St. Louis Iron Mountain & 


Southern, 18 I. C. C. 396, the commission found rates on cypress 


lumber to certain points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri 
unreasonable, and the commission now extends this ruling to a 
number of other points on other roads besides the St. L. I. M. 
és. GLC Cae) 


E. Rickards v. Atlantic Coast Line. Opinion by the commis- 
sion: 

A different rate from the same points of origin to destination 
has been charged on mine prop logs and on saw mill logs. The 
only justification is that the cost of service on saw lumber is 
less because it moves in train loads, while the mine props move 
in carloads. The commission refuses to recognize this as a 
proper reason for making a difference in the rates. (23 
I. C. C., 240.) 





{ Complaint Dismissed. 


Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex., et al. v. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Lane: 

In this case the complainants allege that an increase in the 
differential rate from three cents to five cents over Galveston 
is discriminatory against Houston. The commission found that 
this differential was made in an effort to correct a discrimina- 
tion in the manner best calculated to put the rates from all Texas 
milling cities in fair relation to each other. The complaint was 
dismissed. (23 I. C. C., 215.) 


New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., v. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio et al. Opinion by Commissioner Lane: 

In this case the complainants claim that as the rates on clean 
rice and rough rice from nearly all Texas points to New Or- 
leans are equal, the New Orleans millers are excluded from com- 
peting with Texas millers in the purchase of rough rice from 
Texas producers, becausé it takes 180 Ibs. of rough rice to make 
100 lbs. of clean rice, and therefore the New Orleans millers who 
buy the rough rice from Texas producers, have to pay the same 
rate per pound on the 80 Ibs. of relatively worthless by-product 
as on the 100 lbs. of valuable’ product. The commission found 
that the rates complained of were a part of a rate adjustment 
which had been arrived at after years of competition between 
markets, and that whether a differential were established by rais- 
ing the clean rice rate or lowering the rough rice rate, numerous 
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other rates would thereby be disturbed, and decided that the 
rough rice rates complained of were not unduly discriminatory. 
The complaint was dismissed. (23 I. C. C., 210.) 


Indianapolis Freight Bureau v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis et al., on rehearing, and Railroad Commission of 
Indianapolis v. Wabash Railroad et al. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Clark: 

The complainants point out alleged discriminations against 
Indianapolis in favor of Chicago in the total charges on ship- 
ments to and from the Atlantic seaboard: The commission found 
that these rates were governed by different classifications and 
that they could not be the same unless a uniform classification 
existed. It also found that the defendants had established rates 
somewhat more favorable to Indianapolis than those which had 
been ordered in the original Indianapolis case and that the 
former conclusions should be adhered to. Complaint was dis- 
missed. (23 LC. C. 195.) 





Advanced Rate on Candles Refused. 


Charles T. Perry & Co. v. Northern Pacific et al. Opinion 
by the commission: 

The rate on candles from Helena, Mont., was raised because 
of the complaint of competitors at other points, but no evidence 
was shown that the cost of service had increased. The commis- 
sion therefore finds that the railways have not justified the 
advance. (23, I. C. C. 247.) 





Discrimination Against Columbia, S. C. 


E. M. Du Pre Co. et al v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh et 
al. Opinion by Commisisoner McChord: 

The complainants allege that Columbia, S. C., is unjustly dis- 
criminated against in favor of Augusta, Ga., in carload rates on 
apples, potatoes, cabbages and onions from Rochester, N. Y. The 
commission decided that the conditions were not sufficiently dif- 
ferent to justify a higher rate to Columbia, and ordered that 
Columbia be given the same rates as Augusta. The complainants 
will be awarded reparation on this basis. The complainants also 
allege that 24,000 lbs. of grapes, the existing C. L. minimum, can- 
not be loaded into a car without serious damage to the bottom 
tier. The commission decided that since it was usually advantage- 
ous to the shipper to have a high minimum and a lower rate, 
and as the question of the rate was not before it, it could not 
order the defendants to cease applying the existing minimum. 
The complaint was dismissed. (23 I. C. C., 226.) 





Rates on Rice Reduced. 

Mutual Rice Trade & Development Association of Houston 
v. International & Great Northern et al. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Lane: 

Complainants in this case attack as discriminatory the rates on 
clean rice from Texas milling points to central freight associa- 
tion territory, to Illinois, to the Pacific coast and to the southeast 
in favor of New Orleans. The commission decided that the rates 
to the central freight association territory, to Illinois and to the 
Pacific coast were not proven to be discriminatory. It was 
found, however, that the rates to the southeast instead of being a 
through rate were a combination of local carload rates, while 
New Orleans enjoyed an any quantity rate to the southeast. As 
this any quantity rate was not as low as carload rates should be, 
and as it was one of the local rates which Texas shippers had 
to pay to reach the southeast, and as practically no terminal 
service was performed at New Orleans on through shipments 
from Texas, the commission decided that the through rate on 
carloads from Texas should be at least five cents per 100 Ibs. 
less than the lowest combination of local rates. (23 I. C. C, 
220.) 





Precooling Privilege Granted to Shippers. 


In re investigation and suspension of certain regulations and 
practices with regard to pre-cooling and pre-icing. Opinion by 
Chairman Prouty: 

In this case the complainants urge that the privilege of pre- 
cooling at a reasonable rate per car be restored. In- Arlington 
Heights Fruit Exchange v. Southern Pacific, 20 I. C. C., 106, 
the commission reduced the charge of the defendants for pre- 
cooling from $30 to $7.50 per car. The carriers filed tariffs 
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establishing the rate of $7.50 per car, but immediately after 
withdrew the privilege of precooling altogether. The defend- 
ants claim that precooling is refrigeration and is part of the 
transportation service which they are now compelled to provide. 
The commission decided that shippers have the right to precool 
in lieu of paying the railways for refrigeration, that $7.50 per 
car is a reasonable charge for the use of the car for precooling. 
The tariffs providing for precooling should be restored. (23 
I. C. C., 267.) 





Ashburn, Ga., Discriminated Against. 


Chamber of Commerce of Ashburn, Ga., et al. v. Georgia 
Southern & Florida et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

This complaint alleges that rates to and from Ashburn 
are unjustly discriminatory in favor of Cordele, Ga., Tifton, 
Fitzgerald and Albany. The commission decided that though 
the defendants could reduce rates to meet competition, they 
could not maintain rates to. nearby points which resulted in 
discrimination, and that Ashburn should be given the same rates 
as Tifton. (23 I. C. C.,, 140.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





Members of the Indiana and Minnesota commissions, accom- 
panied by fifteen officers of Indiana railways on Tuesday last 
visited the Bessemer rail mill of the Illinois Steel Company at 
South Chicago, and the open hearth mill of the Indiana Steel 
Company at Gary, Ind. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district 
(up-state), has fixed May 2 as the date on which-to reopen the 
hearing on the petition of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford to be allowed to buy the stock of the Rutland, now held 
by the New York Central & Hudson River. The New Haven 
now has half of the majority stock and the New York Central 
the other half. 


The Texas railway commission has ened a a notice of a hear- 
ing on May 15 to consider a change in General Rule No. 2 gov- 
erning rate applications in the state. The present rule provides 

“that the rate between two given points shall not in any case 
exceed the sum of the rates applying between such given points 
and a point intermediate.” It is proposed to change the rule 
to read, “the rate between two given points in the state shall 
not in any case exceed the sum of the rates applying between 
such given point and a third point in the state.” 





COURT NEWS. 





The full-crew law of Pennsylvania has not yet been before 
the Supreme Court of the state. The decision sustaining the 
law, which was recently announced, was by the court of Dauphin 
county. 


Suits were filed in the Superior Court at Chicago on April 22 
by the W. C. Craig Company, the Newburger Cotton Company 
and the Luckett-Sabin Cotton Company, of Mississippi, against 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, to recover damages aggregating 
$166,000 for cotton burned in the warehouse of the Gulf Com- 
press Company on June 11, 1911. It is alleged that sparks from 
a locomotive set fire to the buildings. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, re- 
versing the Supreme Court of the State of Arkansas on the ques- 
tion of liability of railways for live stock killed, which was 
noticed in the Railway Age Gazette of April 19, page 934, is 
based on the ground that the statute, as construed and applied, is 
wanting in due process of law, and repugnant to the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. The opinion of 
Justice Van Devanter is not predicated wholly on the simple 
point that imposing double liability as a penalty for 30 days’ 
delay is so severe as to be wanting in due process of law; indeed, 
the court purposely refrains from considering the question in 
this shape. The salient point is that the complainant whose 
animals, two horses, were killed, demanded $500 for them, and 
then after the expiration of 30 days brought suit to recover 
damages, but’ claimed only $400. The jury granted this sum and 
the court doubled it, adding $50 for an attorney’s fee. As the 
owner thus confessed that his first claim was excessive, the court 
holds that the railway, in resisting payment of this excessive 
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sum, was lawfully exercising an undoubted right. It could never 
have been the purpose of the legislature to make the railway 
company pay a penalty for contesting a claim which ‘it did not 
owe. 





St. Louis Terminal an Unlawful Monopoly. 


‘ The Supreme Court of the United States in a decision in the 
case against the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
handed down this week, holds the association and fourteen rail- 
ways entering that city and owning the terminal company to be 
a combination operated, in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, to control transportation across the Mississippi river at St. 
Louis. The combination is ordered to reorganize. 

Justice Lurton, who announced the decision, which was 
unanimous, said it was not contended that every terminal com- 
pany in every city was a violation of the Sherman law. It might 
be a facility instead of a restraint on interstate commerce; but 
at St. Louis topographical conditions made it impracticable for 
any road to reach the city without using the terminal company’s 
facilities across the Mississippi. The combination of the three 
crossings owned by the Terminal Company gives control over 
competition. Ninety days was allowed the combination in which 
to reorganize. The conditions for reorganization are laid down 
as follows: 

First—By providing for the admission of any existing or fu- ~ 
ture railways to joint ownership. 

Second—By providing for use by other roads without becoming 
a joint owner. : 

Third—By removing the provision of the present combination 
which restricts a company to the use of the terminal facilities. 

Fourth—By abolishing the practice of billing to East St. Louis 
and other junction points and then rebilling traffic destined to 
St. Louis. 

Fifth—By abolishing arbitrary charges (which are in force on 
certain traffic moving less than 100 miles). 

Sixth—By providing that any disagreement between a company: 
applying to become a joint owner or user and the fourteen pro-~ 
prietary companies may be submitted to the district court. 

Seventh—By still leaving the companies under the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to rates. 

The court also provided that if the parties failed to meet the 


‘ conditions of reorganization, the lower court should, after hear- 


ing, make a decree of disjoinder of the Terminal Conipany, the 
Wiggins Ferry Company and the Merchants’ Bridge Company. 

The decision affords an interesting illustration of what is jeant 
by the “rule of reason” which Chief Justice White outlined | in 
his opinion in the Standard Oil case. 

The St. Louis case arose out of the fact that the nine railways 
entering St. Louis have practically monopolized the terminal ; 
facilities, and have thereby controlled the entrance to the city 
to such an extent that for any other road to gain admission 
to the terminal at all is practically out of the question. One 
of the regulations has been a requirement that no privileges 
should be granted to any new company so long as any one of 
the present partners should object. The decision refers to the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions at some length, and says 
that the real question is whether the agreement between the 
roads violates the rule of reason and thereby introduces an ‘un- 
reasonable degree of restraint upon trade. 

The opinion says that there is nothing in the decision to inter- 
fere with the operations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but that on the contrary the commission can go on and regulate 
rates, terminal charges, and require rates of every kind on the 
part of the roads and can enforce these decisions by the usual 
methods. In the event of charges being made.by these roads 
to a new road desirous of gaining access to the city over the 
existing tracks the charges may be considered by the commission 
for the purpose of seeing whether they are fair and reasonable, 
and if not of making them so. 

Whether a city railway system is a facility in aid of 
interstate commerce or an unreasonable restraint forbidden by the 
act of Congress, as construed and applied in the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco cases, will depend upon the intent to be inferred 
from the extent of control thereby secured over instrumentalities 
which such commerce is under compulsion to use, the method by 
which such control has been brought about and the manner in 
which that control has been exerted. 
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Railway Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


R. F. Gauld, who has been connected with the financial and 
accounting departments of the Canadian Pacific for many years, 
has been appointed auditor of pay rolls, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 


George L. Sands, vice-president of the Missouri & North Ar- 
kansas, at Eureka Springs, Ark.; Jesse McDonald and W. S. 
Holt, have been appointed receivers of the Missouri & North 
Arkansas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


J. C. Wallace, auditor of disbursements of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor, with office at Cincinnati, succeeding 
E. P. Higgins, deceased. H. L. Berg, assistant auditor of dis- 
ybursements, succeeds Mr. Wallace. 


Edwin Gould, president of the St. Louis Southwestern, with 
theadquarters at New York, has been elected chairman of the 
hoard, a newly created office. F. H. Britton, vice-president and 


_ Zeneral manager, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been elected 


President and general manager, and H. E. Farrell, freight traffic 
manager, with office at St. Louis, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of freight traffic, effective May 1. 


Pending the election of a successor to the late President Hays 
of the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, William 
Wainwright, vice-president of the Grand Trunk, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been placed in temporary charge 
of Grand Trunk affairs, and E. J. Chamberlin, vice-president 
and general manager of the Grank Trunk Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been placed in temporary 
charge of that company’s affairs. 


Herbert H. Adams, general manager. of the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton & Buffalo at Hamilton, Ont., has been elected president of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway, with office at Kansas City, 
Mo., succeeding W. S. 
Kinner, resigned, effect- 
ive May 1, as has been 
announced in these col- 
umns. Mr. Adams was 
born in August, 1874, at 
Detroit, Mich., and wes 
educated at Johns Hop- 
kins University and the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, receiving 
the degree of B. S. from 
the latter in 1899. In 
July, 1899, he began rail- 
way work with the 
Michigan Central as rod- 
man and draftsman. He 
was then consecutively 
assistant engineer, as- 
sistant chief engineer and 
assistant division super- 
intendent, and in Febru- 
ary, 1904, was appointed 
division superintendent, 
which position he held 
until he left the Michigan Central in October, 1909. He then 
went with the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo as general super- 
intendent, and a year later was promoted to general manager, 
which office he will resign on May 1 to go to the Kansas City 
Terminal. 





H. H. Adams. 


Roberts Walker, chairman of the executive committee and gen- 
eral counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, with 
headquarters at New: York, has resigned to become a member of 
the firm of White & Case, which is to act as eastern counsel 
for the Rock Island system...Mr. Walker retains his place on the 
railway company’s board, but has also resigned as president of the 
Rock Island Company, and:as president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, a holding company. W. H. Moore, 
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a director of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee, with headquarters at New 
York. F. C. Dillard, interstate commerce attorney for the Harri- 
man Lines at Chicago, has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Edward S. Moore, vice-president 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, with office at 
Chicago, has been elected also president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, with headquarters at Chicago. J. J. 
Quinlan, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, and the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, and vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
of the Rock Island Company, with office at New York, has been 
elected president of the Rock Island Company, with headquarters 
at New York. These elections complete the changes, making 
Chicago the operating headquarters of the Rock Island system, 
with H. U. Mudge, president, and all the operating officers of 
the railway company located there, and New York the financial 
headquarters, with W. H. Moore, chairman of the executive 
committee, and D. G. Reid, chairman of the board of directors 
of the railway company. 


Frank Clifford Dillard, the new vice-president and general 
counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway was 
born at Auburn, Ala. and graduated from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 
From 1883 to 1907 he 
was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Sherman, 
Tex., in the firms of 
Bryan & Dillard; Head 
& Dillard; Head, Dillard 
& Muse, and Head, Dil- 
lard & Head. During 
this time he represented 
some of the lines now 
comprising the Harriman 
system in a legal capac- 
ity. In 1907 he re- 
moved to Chicago as 
head of the department 
of legal work relating to 
interstate commerce of 
the Harriman Lines, 
with the title of inter- 
state commerce attorney, 
which position he held 
until his election as gen- 
eral counsel of the Rock 
Island. He is an ex- 
president of the Texas Bar Association, and was a delegate to 
the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists at St. Louis in 
1904. 


Frank H. Britton, who has been elected president and general 
manager of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at St. Louis, 
Mo., was born. November 29, 1850, at Ovid, N. Y., and began rail- 
way work in August, 1868, as a telegraph operator on the 
Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana. The next year he went 
to the Chicago & North Western, where he was in the telegraph 
department for two years; and from November, 1871, to June, 
1882, he was with the Louisville & Nashville, having been con- 
secutively assistant train despatcher, chief train despatcher and 
master of trains. He then became superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern at Louisville, Ky., 
and from February, 1883, to February, 1892, he was with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, first as superintendent of transportation and 
later as superintendent of the Chicago division. He was made 
superintendent of the Minnesota & Wisconsin in June, 1893, and 
in September of the following year went with the Great North- 
ern, where he was consecutively superintendent of the Montana 
division, superintendent of the Fergus Falls division and assistant 
general superintendent of the Western district at Spokane, Wash. 
In June, 1899, he left the Great Northern to become general 
superintendent of the St. Louis Southwestern at Tyler, Tex., and 
since March 12, 1900, he has been vice-president and general man- 
ager of the system as well as president of the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas. In June, 1904, he was also made president of 
the Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Company. As vice- 
president and general manager,.of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
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and president of the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, Mr. Brit- 
ton has had his headquarters at St. Louis, while Mr. Gould’s 
headquarters were in New York. Mr. Britton has been chief 
resident officer of the road, and as such was largely responsible 
for the improvement in the condition of that properfy during 
recent years. He has for a long time been recognized as a most 
capable operating officer, and has perhaps exerted more complete 
jurisdiction over the road in his charge than have operating 
heads of some other Gould properties. He has the initiative to 
take the responsibilisy for any necessary action. Emerging from 
the receivership in 1891 with a reputation for over-capitalization, 
the earnings of the company have been largely increased during 
recent years under Mr. Britton’s management, and although no 
dividends have been paid on the common stock, there have been 
the following payments on the preferred stock during the last 
three years: 2 per cent. in 1909, 5 per cent. in 1910, and 2 per 
cent. in 1911, while large sums were devoted to improvements. 
Mr. Britton, who started as a telegraph operator, had a most 
thorough training in the operating department of a wide variety 
of roads in the Middle West, the Northwest, and the Southwest. 
He is a good organizer, and has a capacity for getting on with 
subordinates. 


Operating Officers. 


John H. Rightmeyer has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Waterloo terminals and the Albert Lea district of the Illinois 
Central, with office at Waterloo, lowa. 


J. W. James, hitherto train despatcher on the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh, has been appointed special representative of 
the general manager of the road, with headquarters at Roches- 
ter ON. YY. 


J. J. Scully, general superintendent of the Saskatchewan di- 
vision of the Canadian Pacific, at Moose Jaw, Sask., has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Lake Superior division, 
with office at North Bay, Ont., succeeding J. G. Taylor, trans- 
ferred. 


H. M. Eicholtz, assistant superintendent of the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago, has been appointed superintendent, 
with office at Chicago, succeding P. J. O’Brien, resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, and J. G. Cowan, assistant superintendent 
at Clinton, Iowa, succeeds Mr. Eicholtz. Michael Murray suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cowan. 


C. W. Galloway, general superintendent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding A. W. Thompson as gen- 
eral manager, promoted. W. C. Loree, general manager of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
has had his authority extended over the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, with office at Cincinnati. 


P. G. Cromar, whose appointment as assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific, with office at Schreiber, Ont., has been 
announced in these columns, was born on November 4, 1878, 
near Chesley, and was educated in the common schools. He 
began railway work on November 5, 1889, as an office boy on 
the Canadian Pacific, and from 1891 to 1908 he was consecu- 
tively railway operator, agent and yardmaster. He was then 
for three years general yardmaster at North Bay, and in 1911 
was promoted to assistant superintendent of the same company 
with headquarters at North Bay, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant superintendent at 
Schreiber. 


E. C. Blanchard, general superintendent of the Eastern dis- 
trict of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the lines west of Paradise, Mont., 
with office at Tacoma, Wash., succeeding H. C. Nutt, fourth 
vice-president and general manager, resigned to go to the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. C. L. Nichols, general super- 


intendent of the Central district ‘at Livingston, Mont., succeeds 
Mr. Blanchard, and J. M. Rapelje, superintendent of the Idaho 
division at Spokane, Wash., succeeds Mr.-Nichols. A. M. Burt, 
superintendent at Missoula, Mont., succeeds Mr. Rapelje, and 
F. L. Birdsall, superintendent of the Dakota division at Jamés- 
town, N: D., succeeds Mr. Burt as Superintendent of the Rocky 
W. H. Strachan, assistant superintendent of 


Mountain division. 
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the Lake Supertor diyisionj at »Dujuth, hag been “promoted to 
superintendent of the Dakota division, with office at Jamestown, 
succeeding Mr. Birdsall. 


Merritt L. Phelps, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Colorado Midland, with office at Colorado City, Colo., has 
been announced in these columns, was born September 14, 1861, 
at Lottsville, Pa. and-received a public school education. He 
began railway work August 10, 1879, as a news agent on the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, now a part of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and a year later became a brakeman on the same 
road. For five years from 1884 he was with the Burlington at 
Lincoln, Neb., first as brakeman and then as conductor. He 
then went with the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, now the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, as conductor between Thayer, Mo., 
and Memphis, Tenn., and in 1890, resigned to go to the Colo- 
rado Midland as a conductor. On December: 15, 1904, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of the latter road, which 
position he held until his present appointment as superintendent 
in charge of the entire line. 


C. W. Galloway, who has been appointed general manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., was 
born on December 11, 1868, and entered the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in April, 
1883, as a messenger boy 
in the operating depart- 
ment in Baltimore, and 
since that time has been 
in the continuous serv- 


ice of that company. 
He studied telegraphy 
and stenography, and 


from a clerkship was 
appointed private secre- 
tary to the late Thomas 
Fitzgerald in April, 1891. 
He remained in_ that 
position until September, 
1897, when he was made 
trainmaster of the Balti- 
more division, becoming 
assistant superintendent 
at Cumberland, Md., in 
April, 1898. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of the Cumberland divi- 
sion in July, 1899, and 
in November, 1901, he 
was transferred to Baltimore in a similar capacity. Mr. Gallo- 
way was appointed superintendent of transportation of the entire 
Baltimore & Ohio system on December 20, 1906, and was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent of transportation July 1, 1910, 
and in September of the same year he was made general super- 
intendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
office at Baltimore. 





C. W. Galloway. 


W. J. Fripp, whose appointment as assistant general manager 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, with office at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been announced in these columns, was born on 
August 25, 1863, at Albany, and graduated from the high 
schools of his native town in 1880. In July of the same year 
he entered the service of the New York Central & Hudson 
River at West Albany as a yard clerk, and eight years later 
was transferred as clerk to the office of C. M. Bassett, super- 
intendent of the Mohawk division. In 1892 he was promoted 
to general despatcher in the freight yard at West Albany, and 
the following year was made freight trainmaster, becoming 
passenger trainmaster in 1898 on the Mohawk division, and in 
1902 he was made assistant division superintendent. In 1906 
he was division superintendent of the West Shore Railroad, 
at Weehawken, N. J., and was subsequently assistant general 
superintendent, and then’ general superintendent of. the:-Boston 
& Albany, at Boston, Mass. He returned to Albany’ in? 1910 
as general superintendent of the Eastern district of the New 
York Central & Hudson River, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant general. manager of 
the same company. : iD stated ere OTe 
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James T. Slattery, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at Helper, Utah, as 
has been announced in these columns, was born July 15, 1868, at 
Des Moines, lowa. He was 
educated in the Nebraska 
public schools and also 
for a time attended 
the Central Business Col- 
lege at Denver, Colo., 
and he began railway 
work in 1886 with the 
Chicago & North West- 
ern in the construction 
department. In 1889 he 
went with the Denver & 
Rio Grande, where he 
was in the freight de- 
partment for two years, 
and then went with the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Denver in the 
same department. He 
returned to the Denver 
& Rio Grande in Oc- 
tober, 1893, and has been 
with that road _ ever 
since, having been con- 
secutively locomotive fire- 
man, traveling fireman, locomotive engi 
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brake instructor. About six months: ago he was promottd to 
trainmaster at Tucker, Utah, from *which*:position he’ was\ re- 
cently advanced to superintendent of the: Green River division, 


with office at Helper. oF aks - 
Traffic Officers. Pa ediiiaets 4 

Ralph W. Cooke has been appointed industrial ante of the 
Pennsylvania Company, with office in - Pittsbaggh, Pa. <3 ; 


W. S. Chadwick has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters” “at ‘St. Paul, Minn. 


Lawrence L. Lawler has been appointed traveling agenf of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & ‘Omaha, with office at 
Winnipeg, Man. 


J. M. Maver has been appointed contracting agent’ ‘of the 
Northern Pacific, with office at Montreal,” Que.,” succeeding Tracey 
Howard, promoted. ior 


Charles R. Bradley has been appointed freight agent of the 
Lehigh Valley, with office at Geneva, N. Y., succeeding Ray 
Wixon, transferred. 


H. F. Blackmore has been appointed dairy agent of the Erie 
Railroad, with office at Chicago, succeeding F. T. Magan, re- 
signed to accept service with another company. 


M. S. Bowman, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
commercial agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga. a new position. 


W. E. Duperow, city passenger and ticket agent of the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, at Vancouver, B. C., has 
been appointed general agent, passenger department, with office 
at Vancouver. 


F. H. Webber, contracting freight agent of the Illinois Central 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
office at Atlanta, succeeding A. O. Coke, transferred. As has 
been announced in these columns, C. R. Prince succeeds Mr. 
Webber. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


W. Gillespie has been appointed master car builder of the 
Central Vermont, with office at St. Albans, Vt. 


J. A. Heaman has been appointed division engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, with office at Fitzhugh, Alta., succeeding 
J. Callaghan, resigned to become division engineer of the Pacific 
Great Eastern, which will build a new line for the Grand Trunk 
Pacific in Canada. 

M. Clark has been appointed roadmaster of the Southern 
division of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Brownwood, Tex. Charles Sullivan has been appointed 


-engineman in April, 1891. 
He remained in that po- 
sition until July, 1902, 


‘national Correspondence 
‘Schools, of Scranton, 
‘Pa. In November, 1904, 
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roadmaster of the Beaumont division, with office at Silsbee, Tex., 
succeeding R. W. Grooch. 


T. McHattie, whose resignation as superintendent of motive 
power and car department of the Central Vermont, was recently 
announced in these columns, has been appointed master mechanic 
of the Eastern division of the Grand Trunk, with office at Mont- 
real, Que., succeeding J. Duguid, assigned to other duties. 


The officers of division roadmaster of the Colorado Midland 
at Colorado City, Colo., and Cardiff, Colo., having been abol- 
ished, T. Kennedy, until last July division roadmaster at the 
former place, has been appointed general roadmaster, with juris- 
diction over the entire line. D. Quinn, roadmaster of the First 
district at Colorado City, has been appointed assistant road- 
master. 


V. C. Randolph, whose appointment as master mechanic of the 
Erie, with office at Avon, N. Y., has been announced in these 
columns, was born on October 19, 1869, at Randolph, N. Y., and 
was educated in the com- 
mon schools at Sala- 
manca. He began rail- 
way work in March, 1882, 
as a machinist apprentice 
on the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, now the 
Erie, and after com- 
pleting his apprenticeship 
he worked as a machinist 
until July, 1886, when he 
went to the Allegheny 
division as locomotive 
fireman, and was made 


and then became loco- 
motive and air-brake in- 
Structor at the Inter- 





he returned to the serv- 
ice of the Erie as gen- 
eral air-brake instructor, and was promoted in January, 1910, 
to supervisor of locomotive operation of the Allegheny and 
Bradford divisions, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as master mechanic of the Rochester di- 
vision of the same road. 


V. C. Randolph. 


Louis J. Putnam, whose appointment as division engineer of 
the Chicago & North Western, with office at Boone, Iowa, has 
been announced in these columns, was born February 17, 1878, 
at Manchester, Iowa. 
He was educated at 
Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, receiving 
the degree of B. S. in 
civil engineering in 1903, 
and of C. E. two years 
later. He began railway 
work in June, 1898, with 
the Illinois Central; and 
in June of the following 
year went with the Chi- 
cago & North Western 
as an instrument man, 
and he has been with 
that road ever since. 
From February, 1901, to 
March, 1906, he was as- 
sistant engineer on con- 
struction, location and 
maintenance, and was 
then made acting divi- 
sion engineer of the Ash- 
land “division at Kau- 
kauna, Wis. From Marchi, 
1907, he was consecutively assistant engineer in charge of sec- 
ond track and terminal ,improvements, at Janesville, Wis.; as- 





L. J. Putnam. 
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sistant engineer in charge of the bascule bridge over the north 
branch of the Chicago river and of the Wells street yard at 
Chicgo; resident engineer of the Milwaukee track elevation; 
resident engineer of the Escanaba ore dock construction; and 
from July, 1910, to April 1, 1912, he was with the Milwaukee, 
Sparta & North Western, the new line of the Chicago & North 
Western across Wisconsin, first as resident engineer on con- 
struction, and then as acting resident engineer. On April 1 he 
was promoted to division engineer at Boone. 





OBITUARY. 





Peter Charles Stohr, assistant director of traffic of the South- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
taken sick last week 
while on the road during 
a trip to the South, and 
died on April 24. Mr. 
Stohr was born on Sep- 
tember 27, 1859, at New 
York, and was educated 
in the common schools. 
He began railway work 
in 1878 as an office boy 
on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. In 
1882 he was made a con- 
tracting agent of the 
Chicago & North West- 
ern, and from 1887. to 
1889 was general east- 
ern agent of the Min- 
nesota & Northwestern. 
In 1889 he went to. Chi- 
cago, where he was gen- 
eral freight agent of the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kan- 
sas City, and continued 
in that position with the 
successor company, the Chicago Great Western. From No- 
vember, 1898, to January, 1905, he was general traffic manager 
of the same road. In January, 1905, he was appointed assistant 
traffic director of the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
systems, and his title was changed to assistant director of 
traffic on January 1, 1911. 





P. C. Stohr. 


John Borland Thayer, second vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who was at first reported saved. from the Titanic 
when she: sunk last week, has now been given up for lost. 
Mr. Thayer was born on 
April 21, 1862, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. After leav- 
ing the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1881, he 
entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as 
a clerk in the Empire 
Line office, remaining in 
that position for about 
eighteen months, when 
he was transferred to 
the general freight de- 
partment. After holding 
various position, he was 
in 1888, appointed freight 
solicitor of the United 
Railroads of New Jersey 
division. From Febru- 
ary, 1889, to May, 1892, 
he was out of railway 
work. He returned to 
theService of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 
May, 1892, as division 
freight agent of the Northern Central, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. On December 1, 1894, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., 





J. B. Thayer. 
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and in March, 1897, was made general freight agent in charge 
of through traffic. In May, 1899, he was appointed general 
freight agent also of the Northern Central, the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, and the West Jersey & Seashore. 
Mr. Thayer was elected fifth vice-president, in charge of traffic 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad on June 1, 1903. In October, 
1905, he became fourth vice-president; in March, 1909, third 
vice-president; and in March, 1911, second vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Thayer was a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its more important controlled lines east of Pittsburgh, 
including the Long Island and the New York Conriecting; he 
was director and president of the Erie & Western Transpor- 
tation Company, and was a director of the Norfolk & Western 
and the Lehigh & Hudson River. He was a member of a 
large number of clubs and organizations, including the Phil- 
adelphia Club, the Union League and the Union Club of New 
York, the Metropolitan Club of Washington, D. C., the Railroad 
Club of New York, and. the Chamber of Commerce of the state 
of New York. 

A minute adopted by the board of directors uf the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad says in part: “In recording the terrible fate of 
a valued officer, amd beloved and respected: associate, we de- 
sire to pay fitting tribute to his memory and bear testimony 
to his great worth to the company, not only as an officer, but 
in its highest councils. Mr. Thayer was thoroughly equipped 
for the high office which he held, by his long service in the 
traffic department of the company, having discharged the duties 
of various official positions with the same diligence, intelligence 
and skill which were manifested and more highly developed’ in 
his executive life, until, through the channels of work well done 
and achievements of lasting importance, his name finds place 
on the roll of honor of those who have served the company 
faithfully and well: while to those who labored side’ by side 
with him his memory, though darkened by the tragic ending 
of his life at the high tide of his usefulness, is made more 
dear by the .characteristic manhood and heroism, with which 
he accepted his fate. .His true value to the company did not 


consist alone in his ability as an executive officer and prominent 


standing as a traffic authority; his alert mind and power of 
ready expression made for much in argument, debate and 
negotiation, and never were the interests of the company’ safer - 
than in his hands. A man in all that endears' men to men, 
of genial nature, with an affable manner and a ready appre- 
ciation of humor, he was a charming companion and beloved 
by all who knew him, while the example of his integrity, hon- 
orable dealing and clean life is an inspiration alike to friends, 
associates and subordinates.” 

John H. McAdoo, general agent in the freight department of 
the Chicago & Alton, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., died at Pitts- 
burgh on April 16. 





The Scottish railways have fully participated in the advantages 
arising from the activity of trade, and at the same time they 
have dealt with their increased traffic in an economical manner, 
their profits show great expansion. The directors, have, how- 
ever been conservative in the matter of dividends in consequence 
of the loss of earnings from the existing coal strike, and of. the 
expected increase in expenses in the current year from the 
advances in wages and from a higher price of coal. The con- 
servatism in the matter of dividends is to be commended, 
especially as it makes for good results in future years. British 
railways, generally speaking, have in recent years suffered 
from the consequence of having divided their profits too 
closely for so many years, and having devoted insufficient sums 
to reserve, to depreciation and to provision for obsolescence. 
The Scottish railways in particular have suffered from the lack 
of conservatism in the matter of dividends in the past. When 
the waste arising from the use of small coal cars was demon- 
strated they found themselves with an immense amount of anti- 
quated rolling stock which they were unable to scrap in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the funds they had set aside for 
depreciation and obsolescence. The more conservative dividend 
policy pursued in recent years has helped them materially to 
modernize their rolling stock without burdening the capital ac- 
count, and the considerable amount of profits devoted in the 
past year to reserves and to other purposes will materially assist 
them in effecting greater economies of operation in the coming 
years as an offset to the advance in the rate of wages. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








Tue Kansas City SouTHERN is in the market for 25 consoli- 
dation locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco, TerrE Haute & SouTHEASTERN is in the market 
for five consolidation locomotives. 


Wane, CLlower & Wane have ordered one mogul locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE Pere MARQUETTE is said to be in the market for 40 loco- 
motives. This item has not been confirmed. 


THe Harriman Lines have ordered 20 Pacific type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue J. A. Bet LumBer Company, Ltp., has ordered one six- 
coupled locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Baskett Lumper & MANuracturinc Company has or- 
dered one mogul locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue New Orteans, Mosite & Cuicaco has ordered eight 
mikado locomotives and four Pacific type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue MoNONGAHELA has ordered six consolidation locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. The dimensions of 
the cylinders will be 21 in. x 30 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 51 in., and the total weight in working order 
will be 192,000 Ibs. 


Tue NortTHERN Paciric has ordered two 10-wheel locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. The dimensions of 
the cylinders will be 20 in. x 28 in.; the diameter of the driving 
wheels will be 63 in., and the total weight in working order 
will be 169,000 Ibs. 


Tue CanapiIAN Paciric has ordered 25 consolidation loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. The dimen- 
sions of the cylinders will be 23%4 x 32 in.; the diameter of the 
driving wheels will be 63 in., and the total weight in working 
order will be 222,000 Ibs. 


THe Vutcan Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa. has received 
the following orders: Three contractor’s locomotives for Rich- 
ard Evans, Minneapolis, Minn.; four contractor’s locomotives 
for the Purcell Construction Company, Tamaqua, Pa.; two con- 
tractor’s locomotives for Timothy Burke, Scranton, Pa., and two 
contractor’s locomotives for Dutton & Timson, Secreton, Sask. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue Wisconsin Fish Commission has ordered one special car 
from the Pullman Company. 


Tue LenicH VALLey has ordered 250 refrigerator cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue KanawHa & MicuicAN has ordered 1,000 general serv- 
ice cars from the Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue Lake Superior & ISHPEMING has ordered 50 flat cars 
from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, InpIANAPoLIs & LovuIsvILLE is said to be in 
the market for 1,000 box cars. This item has not been con- 
firmed. 

Tue Kansas City SouTHERN is in the market for 1,500 box 
cars, 1,000 all-steel gondolas, 400 flat cars and 100 automobile 
cars. 

THe New EncLANp Coat AND Coke Company, Boston, Mass., 
has ordered 500 fifty-ton coke cars from the Cambria Steel 
Company. 

Tue INTERCOLONIAL has ordered 400 box cars from the Nova 
Scotia Car Company, two dining cars and two sleeping cars 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, and six first class 
coaches from the Preston Car Company. 

Tue HarriMAN Lines have ordered 35 coaches, 15 60-ft. chair 
cars, ten 60-ft. mail cars, two 69-ft: combination mail and baggage 
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cars, 39 60-ft. baggage cars, 14 dining cars, nine dynamo cafe 
and baggage cars, and two cafe observation cars from the Pull- 
man Company. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa Fe has ordered 1,000 box 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, 500 box cars and 25 
copper ore cars from the Pullman Company, 1,000 box cars and 
250 automobile cars, 500 automobile-furniture cars and 200 tank 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 500 box cars 
and 100 flat cars from the Western Steel Car Company, and 50 
air-dump cars from the Western Wheeled Scraper Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





THE PerRE MARQUETTE is soon expected to be in the market 
for 4,000 tons of 90-Ib. rails. 


THe Mexican CENTRAL has ordered 4,000 tons of rails from 
the Maryland Steel Company. 


Tue Lone Istanp has ordered 6,000 tons of rails from the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue St. Louis & San FRANCISCO is soon expected to be in 
the market for 25,000 tons of rails. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has ordered 5,500 tons of 
bridge material from the King Bridge Company and 1,600 tons 
from the American Bridge Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—The increase in prices has 
stimulated specifications on the existing contracts and the mills 
are forced to operate at almost full capacity to make prompt 
deliveries. Orders for new business are still small on account 
of the high prices. It is believed, however, that the manufac- 
turers will still further increase the prices before the end of 
May. Steel company earnings are not expected to show much 
improvement in the second quarter over the first quarter, due to 
the small volume of new business. 





Rail Production in 1911. 


Statistics prepared by the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion show that the total rail production of all kinds in the United 
States in 1911 was 2,822,790 tons as compared with 3,636,031 
tons in 1910, a decrease of 813,241 tons, or over 22 per cent. Of 
this amount 1,138,633 tons were Bessemer rails, 1,676,923 tons 
were open-hearth rails, and 7,234 tons were miscellaneous rails. 
Miscellaneous rails include 234 tons of iron rails, 462 tons of 
rails rolled from electric steel, and 6,538 tons of re-rolled steel 
rails which the makers were unable to classify as Besesmer or 
open-hearth. Of the total production, 2,708,795 tons were rolled 
from ingots made by the makers, and 113,761 tons were rolled 
from purchased ingots or blooms, crop ends, seconds, or re- 
newed or re-rolled rails. The following table shows the pro- 
duction of Bessemer and open-hearth rails in this country from 
1908 to 1911, inclusive. 


1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Bessemer -....s-+0- 1,349,153 1,767,171 1,884,442 1,138,633 
Open-hearth ........ 571,791 1,256,674 1,751,359 1,676,923 


The rail production according to weight for the last ten years 
is given as follows: 











Under 45 lbs. Total 
Kind of rails. 45 and less. 85 lbs. Gross 
Gross tons. Ibs. than 85. and over. tons. 
Bessemer rails ...... 111,231 606,300 421,102 1,138,633 
Open-hearth rails .... 100,755 461,387 1,114,781 1,676,923 
Miscellaneous ....... 6,772 9 453 7,234 
Thiel TOT ais esscs ss 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
Total, AOI Soi os eos 260,709 1,275,359 2,099,983 3,636,031 
Total; AOD9 5404.00.85 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
Total, 2008 ics Ss oe 183,869 687,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
Total, 2087 =... 's0<%'s 295,838 1,569,985 1,767,831 ~~ 3,633,654 
TROL, LOD 1504444085 284,612 1,749,650 1,943,625 3,977,887 
Stel, BOOS oos a kceess 228,252 1,601,624 1,546,053 3,375,929 
Dols. Te08 35 655<%5 291,883 1,320,677 672,151 2,284,711 
Total; 1903~ ...065..0: 221,262 1,603,088 1,168,127 2,292,477 
Total,(1902°:2....53.28 261,887 2,040,884 _ 645,162 2,947,933, 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, announces the ap- 
pointment of Fred M. Egolf as a new western representative, 
with office in Chicago. 


L. R. Pomeroy, consulting engineer, has moved his office 
from 30 Church street, New York, to 105 West Fortieth street, 
New York. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until April 
29 on miscellaneous supplies, including car couplers. (Circular 


No. 704.) 


The Railway Materials Company, Chicago, will move its gen- 
eral office on May 1 from the Old Colony building to the Rail- 
way Exchange. 


The Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has moved its New York office from 1 Wall street to the Grand 
Central Terminal. 


The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mills Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has filed a petition in court at St. Louis, Mo., asking per- 
mission for dissolution. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, will on May 
1 move its Chicago office from the Commercial National Bank 
building to the McCormick building. 


John P.. Congdon, formerly supervising engineer for the 
Oregon Short Line, has opened offices in the Empire building, 
Boise, Idaho, as consulting engineer. 


Herbert Wolff, mechanical engineer of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, New York, has been made assistant to Vice- 
President J. M. Buick, with office in St. Louis, Mo. 


Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, has 
been elected a director of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Charles A. 
Moore, resigned. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
having completed a series of service tests extending over sev- 
eral years, is now making all roofing terne plates exclusively 
from copper bearing open hearth steel. 


The stockholders of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., will vote on the question of authorizing an issue 
of $50,000,000 5 per cent. general mortgage bonds. Arrange- 
ments have been made to sell $15,000,000 of the proposed issue 
to retire maturing notes and bonds. 


W. W. Gaffin, who has resigned after several years’ service 
as division engineer of the Chicago & North Western at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has formed a partnership with F. Gehri, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., and will conduct a contracting business under the 
name of Gaffin & Gehri at Fond du Lac. 

Benjamin Guggenheim, president and director of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company, the Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works; Henry R. Worthington, the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon Company, and the Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
‘pany, all of New York, was lost at sea in the wreck of the 
White Star steamship Titanic, April 15. 

John B. Given, general sales manager of the American Gen- 
eral Engineering Company, New York, has been made sales 
manager for the New York and New England territory of the 
Continental Fibre Company, Newark, Del., and will handle the 
sales of track insulation to both steam and electric railways. 
The Continental Fibre Company will soon put on the market a 
waterproof track fiber. 

The Joliet Railway Supply Company, Joliet, Ill, announces 
that in addition to the Perry anti-friction side bearings it has 
made arrangements for the exclusive manufacture and sale of 
the improved Hartman anti-friction center plate. In addition 
to its works at Joliet, the company is now equipping and will 
operate a large plant at Fortieth street and Princeton avenue, 
Chicago, to which point it will remove its general office from 
Joliet and its Chicago office from the Fisher building, main- 
taining sales offices only at the Karpen building, Chicago, Mu- 
tual building, Richmond, Va. and Syndicate Trust building, 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

Arthur M. Kittredge has resigned as president of the Bar- 
ney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio. Probably no suc- 
cessor will be elected until the annual meeting in June. Mr. 
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Kittredge entered the service gf the Barney & Sntith Car Com- 
pany in 1884) as’’salesman, and- was appoififéd assistant super- 
intendent in 1886. He was superintendent from 1888 to 1900, 
when he was elected vice-president. This office he held until 
November, 1908, when he was chosen president to succeed Col. 
J. D. Platt. Mr. Kittredge is widely known among railway 
officials and manufacturers of railway equipment and is con- 
sidered an authority upon matters of car construction. He 
remains a member of the board of directors of the Barney & 
Smith company, being also a director of many industrial and 
financial institutions. Since the organization of the Railway 
Business Association Mr. Kittredge has been very actively 
identified with its work and is now one of the vice-presidents of 
this association. 


A new company is being formed, name not yet decided on. This 
company will have $15,000,000 capital stock, consisting of 
$5,000,000 7 per cent. preferred stock and $10,000,000 common 
stock. This company is a merger of the United States Electric 
Company, New York, the National Telephone Selector Com- 
pany, New York, the Sandwich Electric Company, Sandwich, 
Ill., the Electric Switch & Signal Company, the Charter Electric 
Company, the Sandwich Pole Changer Company, Sandwich, IIl., 
and the International Telephone Call Company. The company 
acquires 150 patents and 1,600 allowed claims in the United 
States and in 20 foreign countries. The purpose of the com- 
pany is to make and install, among other things, complete 
systems of automatic safety equipment. Among the directors 
of the company are Newman Erb, chairman of the Pere Mar- 
quette; Jules S. Bache, of J. S. Bache & Co., New York; 
James Gayley, formerly vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation; John W. Griggs, formerly attorney general 
of the United States; C. M. Seeley and C. N. Sigison. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Motor Cars.—Burton W. Mudge & Company, Chicago, have 
issued a folder giving illustrations and specifications of its 
Mudge-Adams, Class E, 4 h. p., inspection track car. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE—This company has published an 
especially full and attractively illustrated pamphlet on The 
Fertile Lands of Colorado, written by Clarence A. Lyman of 
Loma. Colo. 

HyprAvuLic Brenpers.—The Watson-Stillman Company, New 
York, has published catalog No. 83 on hydraulic benders. The 
catalog illustrates and describes the various types of benders 
and includes price and dimension tables. 





Car VENTILATION.—The Railway Utility Company, Chicago, 
has issued a small folder describing the Utility car ventilator, 
which is operated by a jet action caused by a downward rush 
of air between the body of the ventilator and an outer ring 
which siphons air from the interior of the car through an 
inner ring. 

STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WorkK.—The Des Moines Bridge 
& Iron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. has published a 50-page well 
illustrated catalog on its bridges, water towers, steel barges, 
turn tables, etc. Illustrations of many installations are shown; 
brief descriptions are given and a list of water towers and stand 
pipes installed by this company in the United States and other 
countries is included. 


SMALL PotypHASE Motors.—The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued bulletin No. 4933, describing its 
small polyphase motors of riveted frame construction. These 
motors are for two and three-phase circuits and wound for 
25, 40 and 60 cycles. They range from % to 15 h. p. This 
bulletin describes both horizontal and vertical motors, and con- 
tains illustrations of various applications of the motors. 


DrepciInc BucKets.—The Hayward Company, New York, 
has issued an attractive new illustrated catalog No. 39, devoted 
to a description of its orange peel buckets, clam shell buckets, 
drag scraper buckets, scraper clam shell buckets, excavators; 
counterweight drums, derrick fixtures, traveling derricks, coal 
handling machinery, dredges, etc. "Thé catalog includes excel- 
lent photographs of the principal types of buckets in service 
and of their principal parts, and also contains complete price 
lists for the different sizes. and capacities. Snes 49-00 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Boston & ALBpany.—According to press reports, this com- 
pany will spend over $1,000,000 for construction work this com- 
ing summer. The improvements include the laying of third 
track near Ashland, Mass., and extending the sidings at various 
points. The yard facilities at Worcester are to be remodeled, 
and several branch lines have been planned. New stations are 
to be put up at West Sprinfield, at Pittsfield, and at Worcester, 
and the platforms are to be lengthened. on the stations between 
Boston and South Framingham and at West -Springfield. A 
large number of bridges are to be rebuilt or repaired. F. B. 
Freeman, chief engineer, Boston, Mass. 


Burrard INLET TuNNEL & Brince Company.—An_ officer 
writes that this company expects to let contracts in about two 
months to build a line in connection with the Second Narrows 
bridge from Eburne in South Vancouver, B. C., northeast to 
Deepclove. There will be four steel bridges, to be from 2,000 
ft. to 3,000 ft.. long. D. Cameron, chairman, Winch building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


CANADIAN NortTHERN.—An officer of the Canadian. Northern 
Montreal Tunnel & Terminal Company writes that surveyors 
are now in the field and are preparing plans to drive a double 
track tunnel through Mount Royal, over three miles long, to 
provide an entrance for the Canadian Northern from the west 
into the center of Montreal, Que. A terminal station will be 
located in the center of the town between Cathcart and 
Lagauchetiere streets, and -between Mansfield and St. Monique 
streets, and the tracks will be 40 or 50 ft. below the street sur- 
face. The track layout will consist of six. or seven through 
tracks and half a dozen stub-end tracks, with platforms about 
1,000 ft. long. The double track viaduct will continue down to 
the St. Lawrence river, where a connection will be made with 
the Harbor Commissioners’ tracks, providing a through eastern 
connection with the Quebec lines of the Canadian Northern. 
There will-also be an elevated freight yard with storage accom- 
modations in the commercial district downtown. In connection 
with this project the company is developing a large town site 
on the Piedmont back of Mount Royal. The actual construction 
work will probably be started some time in May. The work is 
to be carried out by Mackenzie, Mann & Company. S. P. Brown, 
managing engineer, Montreal. 

CANADIAN NorTHERN MonTREAL TUNNEL & TERMINAL Com- 
PANY.—See Canadian Northern. 

CanapiAN Roans.—Premier Richard McBride of British Co- 
lumbia is quoted as saying that a line is to be built from Van- 
couver to Fort George on the Fraser river and thence north 
and east along the Stuart river and lake. The main line will 
run east through the Peace river country from Stuart lake. A 
line will run north along Tremblem lake and the Nars valley 
to the Yukon. Uultimately this will be the main coast railway to 
Alaska. The bonds of this new line are guaranteed by the 
British Columbia government, and construction work has been 
begun. This new railway is expected to be completed from Van- 
couver to the MacKenzie valley and to the Yukon in four years. 
The line is being built by Foley, Welch & Stewart. 


CENTRAL or CanapA.—As soon as the plans of the route for 
this projected line from Carillon, Que., west to South Indian, 
Ont., about 50 miles have been approved by the Department of 
Railways & Canals construction work will be started. L. B. 
Howland, superintendent of construction, Toronto, Ont. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—See an item under Railway Financial News. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—All grading has been com- 
pleted on the line from Thermopolis, Wyo., to Powder River, 
103 miles, ‘and track laying will be started this summer as soon 
as the bridge work is completed. 


Curicaco & Eastern Iitno1s.—The plans of this company 
call for improvements to be carried out during the coming 
year, at a cost of $2,000,000 as follows: Completion of the 
double tracking between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., laying 
15,000 tons of 100-lb. rails, putting up a new passenger station 
at Danville, Ill., and constructing new yards near West Frank- 
fort, Ill., and at Cypress. L. C. Hartley, chief engineer, Chicago. 
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Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & Pucet Sounn.—According to press 
reports work will be begun May 1 on the construction of a three- 
mile tunnel through the Cascade mountains. The work will 
cost nearly $5,000,000. The tunnel will shorten the line seven 
miles and will eliminate the heavy grade at the summit. 


Cuicaco, Mirwauxee & Sr. Paut:—This company has 
awarded the general contract for about 100 miles of second- 
track. work on the Chicago & Council Bluffs division, between 
Marion and Coon Rapids, Ia., to McIntosh Brothers of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A general contract for 74 miles of second-track 
work on the Hastings & Dakota division between Aberdeen and 
Summit, S. D., has been let to Morris, Shepard & Dougherty 
of St. Paul. 


Denver & Rio GranpE.—An officer writes regarding the pro- 
posed double tracking improvements and betterment work on 
this line, that the company expects to begin work on extensive 
improvements in Utah at an early date. Contracts for the work 
have not yet been let. J. G. Gwyn, chief engineer, Denver. 


Grorcia Roaps.—A company is being organized by capitalists 
of McRae, Ga., to build from Dublin, Ga., south to Douglas, 
about 75 miles. It is expected that contracts will be let about 
May 15. The company expects to develop a traffic in cotton, 
and lumber. M. T. McRae, president, McRae and W. J. Clark, 
engineer, Helena. 


Louisvitte & NasHvILLE.—According to press reports, the 
Louisville & Nashville has bought a strip of land in North Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 300 ft. x 4,500 ft., to be used for extending the 
yards. W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, Louisville, Ky. 


Maxton, Atma & SoutHBounp.—An officer writes that this 
company expects to build a three-mile extension of the freight 
line now in operation from Alma, N. C., to Bracey, 12!4 miles. 
A. J. McKinnon, president, Maxton, N. C. 


Missouri & NortH ARKANSAS.—An officer writes regarding the 
reports that improvements are being carried out on this line, 
that extensions of the present line are not being considered; 
the work to be taken care of consists of bank widening, straight- 
ening the grades, and replacing the wooden bridges with con- 
crete structures. E. M. Wise, general manager, Eureka Springs, 
Ark. 


- New York Suspways.—The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, of New York, has approved the route of the Stein- 
way subway extension from Fifth avenue to Eighth avenue, 
where a connection is to be made with the Seventh and Eighth 
avenue route. The board also approved the Seventh avenue ex- 
tension from Twelfth street to Vesey street. 


New Or.eans, Mosite & Cuicaco.—An officer writes that the 
line from Laurel, Miss., north to New Albany, 214 miles, will 
be reconstructed, and 85-lb. rail is to be laid on this section. 
W. F. Owen, president and general manager, Mobile, Ala. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that the Williamson 
& Pond Creek has been organized to bulid a 11-mile line from 
Williamson, W. Va., up Pond Creek valley, to connections with 
the coal operations in the Pond Creek district. Rights of way 
are now being secured. C. S. Churchill, chief engineer, Roanoke, 
Va. 


NortH Lanark Rattway.—See Ottawa & St. 
(Electric). 


Ottawa & St. Lawrence (Electric).—An officer writes that 
contracts are to be let to build from Ottawa, Ont., west via 
Arnprior to Braeside, thence south via White Lake, Lanark, 
Perth and Athens to a point on the St. Lawrence river eight 
miles west of Brockville, thence east to the boundary between 
the provinces of Ottawa and Quebec; from Ottawa south via 
Metcalfe, Vernon and Winchester to Morrisburg, connecting 
with the St. Lawrence river line, also to build a four-mile 
branch from Kenmore to Russell and a branch from the 
Arnprior-Lanark line to High Falls on the Matawaska river. 
The company has been authorized to take over the North Lanark 
Kailway, and the two lines when completed will have a total 
length of about 274 miles. Work is expected to be started early 
in May, on the section from Ottawa south to Morrisburg, and 
soon afterwards work will be started from Ottawa west to 
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Arnprior. The assets and franchises of both companies have 
been taken over by J. A. Morden & Copenen, Toronto. J. E. 
Askwith, president, Ottawa. 


Quesec CENTRAL.—An officer writes chat the Quebec govern- 
ment has granted subsidies for the line from a point 30 miles 
from St. George, in Dorchester county, to a point in the parish of 
St. Sabine, county of Bellechase, about 1% miles has already been 
constructed and is in operation. A further extension from St. 
Sabine to Dionne county, 50 miles, has not yet been definitely 
located. The general route will be through the counties of 
Bellechase, Montmagny and L’Islet, and there will be a terminal 
near St. Pamphile, in L’Islet county. Location surveys will 
probably be started this coming fall, and the construction work 
will be carried out next year. J. H. Walsh, general manager, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


RicHMOND & RAPPAHANNOCK River (Electric).—An officer 
writes that this company was organized to buy a suburban elec- 
tric line running north from Richmond, Va., and to extend it to 
the lower Rappahannock river or to Chesapeake bay; with 
branches and ferries in eastern Virginia, between the James and 
Potomac rivers. Surveys are now being made. C. L. Ruffin, 
vice-president, Richmond, Va. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company is said to 
have under consideration the question of building an extension 
from Lockhart, Tex., north to Austin, about 50 miles. L. An- 
drews, assistant engineer, Yoakum, Tex. 


San ANTONIO, UvALpE & Gutr.—This road is now in operation 
from Uvalde, Tex., to Fowlerton, 121 miles, and work is under 
way from Fowlerton to San Antonio, and from San Antonio to 
the gulf. J. E. Franklin, president; A. R. Ponder, first vice- 
president and general manager, and M. E. Lemming, second vice- 
president and purchasing agent, all with office at San Antonio. 
(March 15, p. 526.) 


Sanpy River & RanceLey Lakes.—An officer writes that con- 
tracts have been let to Joseph Sacco, Portsmouth, N. H., to 
build a logging line from Sanders, Me., easterly to Mount 
Abram township, three miles. The work will be light, and in- 
volves handling about 5,000 cu. yds. a mile. The maximum 
grades will be 3 per cent., and maximum curvature 12 deg. 
T. L. Dunn, chief engineer, Portland, Me. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has begun work on the 
project of changing its Jefferson street line out of Portland, Ore., 
to Oswego, Newberg and McMinnville, and the west side line 
to McMinnville from steam to electric power. 


SULLIVAN County ELectric.—Incorporated in New York with 
$200,000 capital, to build from Liberty, N. Y., west and south- 
west via White Sulphur Springs and Youngsville to Jefferson- 
ville, about 15 miles. L. H. Brown, A. Brown and S. F. 
Crocker, New York, are the directors. 


TALLAHASSEE & GuLF.—An officer writes that this company’s 
line is to connect Norfleet’s Siding, Fla., with Jackson’s Bluff, 
Oakgrove and Mekasel. Track has been laid on 12 miles.. The 
plans call for building a 40-mile extension to Carrabelle. J. H. 
Norfleet, president, Ocklocknee, Fla. 


VircINIA Roaps.—Plans are being made to build a line to 
connect Suffolk, Va., Chuckatuck and Smithfield, about 20 
miles. It is expected that the work will be started in about 60 
days. H.H. Prince, Norfolk, may be addressed. 


WasasH.—According to press reports, contracts for grading 
embankments for new second-track have been let as follows: To 
W. E. Tench & Company, Detroit, Mich.; between Oakwood, 
Mich., and Milan, 29 miles, involving the handling of about 100,- 
000 cu. yds., the work to be finished by July 1; to Costello Broth- 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind., between New Haven, Ind., and Fort 
Wayne, five miles, the work to be finished by June 1, and to the 
Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Ia., between Taylor- 
ville, Ill., and Litchfield, 33 miles, requiring the handling of about 
200,000 cu. yds., the work to be finished by September. A. O. 
Cunningham, chief engineer, St. Louis, Mo. (April 12, p. 872). 

WasHINGTOoN .Roaps.—Residents of Spokane, Wash., are said 
to be back of a project to build from Spokane southwest to a 
point on the Columbia river near Pasco, about 130 miles. C. B. 
Dennis is the principal promoter. 


WitutraAmMson & Ponp Creex.—See Norfolk & Western. 
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Aurora, Nes.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has let 
contracts for the construction of five fireproof brick stations 
to cost about $20,000 each at Aurora, Sheridan, Wyo., Seward, 
Neb., and Fairfield and Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


CHATHAM, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific will build new freight 
sheds this summer at Chatham, to cost between $30,000 and 
$40,000. 


DANVILLE, Itt.—The Chicago & Eastern Illinois will build a 
new passenger station. 
FarrFIELD, 1A.—See Aurora, Neb. 


INDEPENDENCE, Kan.—The Missouri Pacific will begin work 
soon on a new brick and tile passenger station, to cost about 
$34,000. 


MonrTREAL, 
Construction. 


Que.—See Canadian Northern under Railway 


Mr. PLEASANT, JA.—See Aurora, Neb. 


Newark, N. J.—Contracts were recently let by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey to Henry Steers, New York, for the 
concrete piers for drawbridges over the Hackensack and the 
Passaic rivers. The same contractor is at work elevating the 
line between Jersey City, N. J., and Newark, on about 3% miles. 
This includes the handling of about 1,600,000 cu. yds. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Company has the contract for the steel work for the 
bridges. The improvements will cost about $2,000,000. 


Osweco, Ore.—The Southern Pacific is preparing plans for 
large car shops at this point. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—See Boston & Albany under Railway Con- 
struction. 

SEWARD, Nes.—See Aurora, Neb. 

SHERIDAN, Wyo.—See Aurora, Neb. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—It is reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee 


& Puget Sound will make improvements to double the capacity 
of the Tacoma car shops. 


TerrE Haute, Inp.—The Vandalia will spend about $100,000 
on improvements to its terminals at this point. 


Vancouver, B. C.—See Burrard Inlet Tunnel & Bridge Com- 
pany under Railway Construction. 


WEsT SprRINGFIELD, Mass.—See Boston & Albany under Rail- 
way Construction. 


Worcester, Mass.—See Boston & Albany under Railway Con- 
struction. 





A company has been incorporated in Havana, Cuba, with $100,- 
000 capital for the construction of a railway four miles long 
from Havana to Cojimar. The building of this railway will ne- 
cessitate constructing a tunnel under the bay to Casa Blanca. 


The receipts of the Gibara Railway, Cuba, in 1911 from freight 
and passenger traffic were $132,431 and the expenditures $121,913, 
showing a net gain during the year of $10,517. This railway 
company was organized in 1883 with a capital stock of $400,000, 
and its assets now amount to $813,675. 


The boards of directors of the Buenos Aires Southern and the 
Buenos Aires Southwestern railways, Argentina, have increased 
their capital to the extent of $25,000,000 for the purpose of in- 
vesting the same in the construction of new branches and other 
railway improvements in the republic. 


At the end of 1910 there were 3,806 miles of railways in Queens- 
land, Australia, an increase of 264 miles over the previous year. 
At this time 431 miles of new line were under construction and 
2,009 miles were authorized by the government but not yet begun. 
The gross earnings for the year were $12,456,705, and the ex- 
penditures $6,883,296, leaving net earnings of $5,573,409. 


At the end of 1910 there were 375 miles of state-owned lines 
open to traffic in New South Wales. This compares with 3,623 
miles at the close of 1909. The total gross earnings of these 
railways in 1910 were $28,554,622. Passenger receipts were $11,- 
282,432, and freight receipts were $17,262,190. The cost of opera- 
tion was $17,186,146, and the net earnings were $11,358,476. 
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CENTRAL Paciric.—This company has acquired the lines and 
other properties of the following companies: Central Cali- 
fornia, Niles, Cal., to Redwood City, 16 miles; Fernley & 
Lassen, projected from Fernley, Nev., to Susanville, Cal., 
and beyond; Chico & Northern, Chico, Cal., to Stirling City, 
32 miles; Modoc Northern, projected from Alturas, Cal., to 
Klamath Falls, Oregon; Sacramento Southern, Sacramento, 
Cal., to Walnut Grove, 24 miles, of which nine miles are oper- 
ated; Goose Lake & Southern, projected from Goose Lake, 
Cal., to Anderson; Oregon Eastern, Weed, Cal., to Klamath 
Falls in operation, thence to Natron under construction. The 
Central Pacific assumes the bonds of these companies, which, 
together with the stocks, have been held by the Southern Pa- 
cific, subject to such disposition as may later be determined 
on to reimburse the Southern Pacific for advances made for 
construction. The bonds include $3,000,000 30-year bonds of 
the Central California; $1,000,000 30-year bonds of the Chico 
& Northern; $2,500,000 30-year bonds of the Sacramento South- 
ern, and $5,000,000 30-year bonds of the Oregon Eastern. The 
bonds are all dated November 1, 1911, except the Oregon East- 
ern, which are dated January 2, 1912. 


Cuicaco, InpiANAPOLIS & Loutsvitte.—White, Weld & Company, 
and Potter, Choate & Prentice, both of New York, are offer- 
ing at 110% and interest, yielding over 4.40 per cent., the unsold 
portion of the $1,558,000 refunding mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
series B, dated July 1, 1897-1947. These bonds were sold by 
the company to provide for the purchase of additional equip- 
ment, and are the remainder of an authorized issue of 
$15,000,000, comprising $4,700,000 series A 6 per cent. bonds, 
$5,000,000 series B 5 per cent. bonds, and $5,300,000 ‘series C 
4 per cent. bonds. 


Cuicaco, Terre Haute & SouTHEASTERN.—F. J. Lisman & Co., 
Chicago, are offering at 97 and interest a block of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, of December 1, 1910-1960. 
The amount outstanding is $3,950,000. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—Application has 
been made to the Ohio Public Service Commission by this 
company and by its controlled property, the Cincinnati North. 
ern, to issue $1,579,000 and $144,000 bonds, respectively, to pay 
their floating debts and for improvements. 


Denver & Rio Granpe.—E. L. Brown, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, has been elected a director to suc- 
ceed Howard Gould, resigned. 

See item in General News Section. 


Grorcia & FLortpa.—The $2,000,000 general mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds dated February 1, 1912-1932, which have been under- 
written at 52 per cent., as was mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 29, are being offered to stockholders to the 
extent of 22 per cent. of their holdings. The interest accruing 
on these bonds up to and including February 1, 1922, may be 
paid either in cash or in script obligations bearing 5 per cent. 
interest. These script obligations may be converted into 5 per 
cent. coupons when presented in multiples of $300. The 6 per 
cent. bonds and the 5 per cent. script obligations are callable 
at par and interest. An underwriting syndicate has agreed 
to take up all bonds which are not subscribed for by the stock 
holders on the same terms on which the bonds are offered to 
the stockholders for a commission of 1% per cent. 


Granp Trunk.—The purchase of the River & Rail Coal Com- 
pany, Belmont county, Ohio, has been effected. It is reported 
that the purchase was made by a syndicate identified with the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, and that the property 
will be operated under the old name but that its output will be 
mostly used by the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. 
An issue of £1,500,000 ($7,500,000) perpetual 4 per cent con- 
solidated debenture stock is being offered in London. This 
stock ranks on an equal basis with $17,971,942 stock already 
listed on the London Stock Exchange. The proceeds will be 
used for general purposes. 


Houston & Brazos VaLLtEy.—The Texas. Railroad Commission 
has authorized the registration of $220,000 bonds, secured by 
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a mortgage on the entire line. The road runs from a 
Tex., to Velasco, 20 miles. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—A proposal to issue $2,225,000 
receiver's certificates was made by the receivers to Federal 
Judge Pollock at a hearing at Kansas City, Kan., on April 22. 
Decision was reserved until April 27. It is said that $1,000,000 
is needed for the completion of the road from Granada, Kan., 
to Alpine, Tex., and that a part of the money would be used 
to pay the floating debt. 


LenicH & Hupson.—Articles have been filed with the secretary 
of state of New Jersey merging the Mine Hill Railroad, the 
South Easton & Phillipsburg of New Jersey and the South 
Easton & Phillipsburg with the Lehigh & Hudson, under the 
name of the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway. The Lehigh & 
Hudson under the merger has combined $1,700,000 capital. 


Pere Marguette.—United States District Judge Angell on April 
23 granted permission to the receivers to issue $605,000 re- 
ceivers’ certificates. It is understood that the money will be 
used to pay taxes due April 30 and to meet pay rolls. 


RutLanp.—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston, are offering the un- 
sold portion of $500,000 414 per cent. equipment trust cer- 
tificates dated May 1, 1912, maturing annually from May 1, 
1913 to May 1, 1927. The yield varies from 4.45 per cent. 
to 4.65 per cent. These certificates were issued to provide 90 
per cent. of the cost of new equipment. 

The minority stockholders’ protective committee, composed 
of Tompkins C. Delavan, John F, Calder, Ralph L. Shainwald 
and George N. Towle, with Samuel Untemeyer, counsel, in a 
circular letter to the minority stockholders, advises them to 
hold their stock for the same price, namely, about $105 per 
share, to be paid by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
for the majority stock. The committee goes on to say that at 
the opening of the suit the stock was selling at $28 per share, 
that $67 per share is now being offered, and that in its judg- 
ment it is worth intrinsically over par. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Stockholders on April 17 authorized 
a mortgage to secure an issue of $100,000,000 first terminal 
and unifying 5 per cent. bonds of January 1, 1912-1952, of 
which $7,500,000 have been sold as was previously announced. 


SHAMOKIN, SuNBURY & LewisspurG.—The $1,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds of this company, a subsidiary of the 
Reading Company, will be paid at maturity, May 1, at the 
office of Drexel & Co., Phladelphia, Pa. The bankers offer 
the holders of the bonds the opportunity to extend them at 
4 per cent. until July 1, 1925, the extended bonds to be guar- 
anteed principal and interest by the Reading Company. This 
road runs from Carbon Run Junction, Pa., to West Milton, 
31 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric—See Central Pacific. 





At the end of 1910 there were 2,058 miles of railways open 
to traffic in South Australia, and 303 miles authorized and 
under construction. Gross earnings were $8,944,339; expendi- 
tures $5,196,020, and net earnings $3,748,319. 


The mountain observation cars of the Canadian Pacific have 
been taken as the pattern for the design of some cars which are 
now being built by the Austrian state railways for use on the 
summer tourists’ lines, and a similar car is to be built for the 
Austrian minister of railways. 


The construction of the railway from Gheringhap, Victoria, to 
Maroona is proceeding rapidly. Derrinallum and Cressy have 
already been connected and freight is being transported over 24 
miles of the line, but no provision has yet been made for passen- 
gers. When the Derrinallum district has been opened up it is 
anticipated that the grain traffic and general freight business 
of the railways will develop enormously. 


When the Australian Transcontinental Railway is completed 
there will be a through service between Perth and Adelaide. 
This line will not be expected to earn its expenses for some 
time, as there will be stretches of hundreds of miles which will 
scarcely give rise to any traffic at all. The reason for the con- 
struction of this line is largely political, for it will have a great 
effect in unifying Australia. 
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